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3 Medium of Intercommunication 


FoR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


When found, make a note of.’’—CapTain Curtis, 


No. 56. [kez 


Sarurpay, JANUARY 21, 1899. 


4 With Index, price 104. 
Registered as a Newspaper. 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 


R SALE, about 800 STAMPS in splendid 
Condition. Dating from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
What offers ’—Apply C. H., Messenger Office, Bromsgrove. 


M Rk, GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionslly.—For Terms aadress to 12, Great 
Turnstile, Londun, WC. 


ULLETON’S BSRALDIC OFFICE, 


25, CRANBOUKN STKEET, LONDON 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry English and Foreign. Genealogical Cnarts Engr: ssed 
Sketches and Paiutings of Arms and Crest. 


Engray Rook-plates Reals Dies, Livery Buttons, 
“s Jrested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &u. 


rane, 


Al OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 


cured. Acknowledged the most expert Hookfinder extaut. Vlease 
sate wants to BAKER'S Kovkshop, Birmiagham —Books 


t, or Exchanges. 
ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in fine Con- 


dition. CATALOGUE 80, illustrated with 21 Re uctions of 
usique Kooks or IN & CU. 
5, Pail Mall Place. 


RENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 
BIGHTEENTH CENTURY —A Comprehensive CATALOGUE 
(with a Prefatory Note), containing the Chef-d'@wuvres of the best 
Century Freach Artists and Engravers.—J. PEAKSUN & 


Bought, 


Is. 3d ; No. 5, im 
usic Size, 2s, 6d. ; No. 


FOR THE PRESERV. MAGAZINES, 
THE MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES. 
Most useful sizes are No. 2, dem rial 8vo. 
; No. 6, 4to. 1s. 6d.; No. 9, VU, Graphic 
Size, 3s. ; No. 16, MSS. 4to. 2s. 
See Lists of over Thirty Sizes in Stock. 
LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 4, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
W. E. HILL & SONS, 
HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 
Of 140, New Bond Street, London, W., 
Have FOR SALE VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS by 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated Makers, and 
taney the h ty of any Instrument they sell. They 
also undertake the sale of Instruments on behalf of their Owners. 
They have for generations been engaged in Violin Making, and under- 
take the Repairing and Adjustment of any Stringed Instrument. 
Excellent VIOLINS for BEGINNERS, from One Guinea upwards. 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
(The LBADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Pubiishers and Print+rs. 
50, Leadenhall Street, Londun, EC.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixper:e each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or piaia. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 


A BSURD INIQUITY of PRIVATELY PAYING 
DOCTORS. A Pian and Plea for National seomeene. By One of 


the Peculiar People. 34.—W. —wW. REEV BS, 185, , Fleet 8 


H#4Ps BETTER THAN GUM for sticking in 


ALLEN'S 
ALLEN'S 


postage for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 

In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. } 
WM. & GEO. LAW. 

CASES. Very Light and Strong. 

lvory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 

Trays, &c. 
ALLEN'’S 

sites for Travelling, post free. 


Scraps, joining Papers, &c. STICKPHAST PASTE, 6d and 1s. 
with etreng, weful Brush (not a Toy). Send two Stamps to cover 
Court, Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste Sticks. 

SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 

Schweppes Soda. 
THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 
| SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN 
SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL 
KKISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER -PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Lenten 
(opposite the Lo Lowther Arcade 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON MUSIC, THE DRAMA, ETC. 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. HUGUES LE ROUX and JULES Cos. Tanteted 
from the French by A. P. MORTON With 233 Illustrations. Royal om aa 
BAKER (H. B.).—OUR OLD ACTORS. With a Portrait of Peg Woffington ... ° ove eve 
BALFE (M. W.), HIS LIFE and WORK. By WILLIAM A. BARRETT. Without ‘Plates ooo - 
BEATTY-KINGSTON (W.).—MUSIC and MANNERS, Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character 

BERANGER, The SONGS of. Done into English Verse by W. YOUNG.. one on Po 

BERLIOZ (HECTOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. From 1805 to 1865, comprising his Travels in Italy, Ger- 
many, Kussia, and England. Translated by KE, and R. HOLMES. 2 vols. 

BRAHMS (JOHANNES): a Bi phical Sketch. By Dr. H. DETTERS. Teanalated, with Additions, 
by ROSA NEWMARSH. ith a Preface by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND 

DRAMATIC YBAR-BOOK for the YEAR ending DECEMBER 31, 1891, The: an —" Chronicle 
of the Drama in Great Britain, France, U.S. of America, and Australia, and pt serenade for = 
United Kingdom. Illustrated with beautiful Portraits of Living Actors. 4to. 

BDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND).—FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS :— - 

The Beggar's Opera. Barber of Seville. The Messiah. Der Freyschiitz. 
Marriage of Figaro. Robert le Diable. Don Giovanni. Tannbiuser, dc. 

SMInDST ACTORS. Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER :— 

WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By the EDITOR. Crown 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By B. A. PARRY. Crown 8vo. wwe 

FITZGERALD (P.).—A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vole, ‘Deny ovo... o 

The ART of the STAGE, as set out in Lamb’s Dramatic Essays. With a Commentary 

The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. Steel Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. ... 

GOETHE'S TRAGEDY of FAUSTUS. Translated in the and by A. H. HUTH, 
Handsomely bound incloth _... 

GOUNOD (C.), LIFE and WORKS. By M. A. DE BOVET. Portrait and Facsimile. 

HAWKINS (H.).—ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. With Portraits. 4 vols. - 

JEFFERSON (JOSEPH), The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. With 76 Full- ae Iusteations of the most 
eminent Actors of this Century. Edition-de-Luxe. 8vo. eee on 
MARSTON (W.).—OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, ond in many cases Personal, 
of late Dutinguished Performers of both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of aang Actors. 

2 vols. ... 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS : Historic, Rare, ‘and Unique. The Selection, ‘Introduetion, and Descriptive 
Notes by J. HIPKINS, F.8.A. lilustrated by a Series of 50 Plates, printed in Colours from Draw- 
ings by WM. GIBB. 1 vol. folio, superfine paper. Impression limited. Half-morocco eco 

MUSICAL of of the LAST HALF- Dr. COX, late Critic of the 

‘times. vols. 

PHILLIPS (WATTS), ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. “By E. WATTS PHILLIPS. | “with Portrait and 
numerous Facsimiles of Sketches and Illustrated Letters sis ‘ahs ad 

PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. By A. B. WALKLEY... we ewe ove 

ROWBOTHAM (J. F.).—A HISTORY of MUSIC. 3 vols. ... ove ove ove ovo 

RUBINSTEIN (A.): a Biographical Sketch. By A. MCARTHUR ... 

SHAKESPRARE’S TRAGEDIES, New Readings and New Renderings. By HENRY HALFORD 
VAUGHAN, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime ~~ Professor of Modern ne 
in the University of Oxford. 3 vols. demy Svo.__... an 

THEIR MAJESTIEBS’ SERVANTS. Annals of the English Stage Betterton ‘to Edmund 
Kean. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. Edited and Revised by R. W. LOWE, from Author’s Annotated 
Copy. With 50 Copperplate Portraits and 80 Wood Kngravings. 3 vols. demy 8vo. aaa 
binding, gilt top, 54s. net. Also, Large-Paper Copies, royal 8vo. with Portraite in duplicate 

WILLIAMS (M.).—SOME LONDON THEATRES, Past and Present __... 

HUEFFER —HALF a CENTURY of MUSIC in ENGLAND, 1837- 1887 towards 
History... 

MATHEWS (C. J. , The LIFE of, chiefly Autobiographical, with Selections from his Corres ndence and 
Speeches. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. 8vo. _... po 

SHAKESPEARE, The WORKS of. (The Mignon Edition.) Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. With 
370 Illustrations by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. Large Paper, only 500 printed, 6 vols, eve oe 

SHAKESPEARE (W.), The WORKS of, Edited by C. KNIGHT. With 340 Illustrations by SirJ. GIL- 
BERT, R.A. Royal 8 ove 
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Hotes, 


THE STUDY OF DANTE IN AMERICA. 


CavaLieRE Gracomo Bont, Inspector of 
Antiquities to the Italian Government, has 
recently reprinted from La Rivista d’ Italia, 
a new literary and artistic review published 
in Rome, a very interesting contribution to 
the history of the study of Dante in America, 
entitled ‘Studi Danteschi in America,’ which 
deserves recognition in this country. 

Cav. Boni records with patriotic pride, he 
being himself a Venetian, that the first im- 
pulse towards the study of Italian literature 
in America was given by Lorenzo da Ponte, 
a native of the ancient city of Ceneda, in 
Venetian territory, between Conegliano and 
Cadore (the birthplace of Titian), who is 
chiefly known to fame as the author of the 
words of the operas of ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ and who, after an ad- 
venturous life in his own country, emigrated 
to London and afterwards to New York, 
whence he removed in 1811 to Sunbury, in 
Pennsylvania. In 1822 Da Ponte translated 

yron’s ‘Prophecy of Dante’ in terza rima, 
and published in 1827 a small volume entitled 
‘Storia della Letteratura’ in New York, in 
which he relates the efforts he had made to 
increase the library of Columbia College, 
where he had been appointed Professor of 


Italian Literature. So successful had been 
his efforts that, to use his own words, “ there 
were more than seven hundred volumes 
where on my arrival there was nothing 
but an old, ragged, and moth-eaten copy of 
Boccaccio.” 

Da Ponte wrote and lectured on Dante, and 
published the results of some of his researches 
on the text of the poet, which appeared in the 
New York Review and Atheneum Magazine 
for 1825-6, from which Cav. Boni gives some 
extracts. Da Ponte also wrote his memoirs 
in three volumes, which were published in 
Italian in New York, and afterwards trans- 
lated into French and German. Copies of 
these memoirs in Italian and French are to 
be found in the British Museum, but it is 
stated, on the authority of Vittorio Mala- 
mani, that there is no complete copy of the 
work in any Italian library. Da Ponte died 
at New York in 1838, nae ninety, and was 
buried in a Catholic church there (but the 
precise church is not stated), without a stone 
to mark the spot, and Cav. Boni appeals to 
the Dante Society of the United States to 
provide a simple memorial to one who has 
done so much to diffuse a knowledge of the 
Italian tongue in America. 

Prof. Th. W. Koch, in the Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Dante Society of Cambridge 
(Mass.), published an elaborate study on 
Dante in America, and recalls that on Da 
Ponte’s arrival in America the Italian language 
and literature were completely unknown. 
Ten years after that date George Ticknor 
found it difficult to procure a copy of 
Dante’s works in Boston, and absolutely im- 
possible to find any one to assist him in 
reading them. George Ticknor did much to 
stimulate the study of Dante in New Eng- 
land, and inaugurated a course of lectures at 
Harvard on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and its 
author. The work thus commenced was 
continued by Longfellow, Lowell, and Nor- 
ton, and thanks to them the study of Dante 
has now become one of the most important 
branches of education in the university, 
at the present time ten of the principal 
colleges of America having lectures on the 
subject. 

Another devoted student of Dante in 
America was Richard Henry Wilde, a native 
of Ireland, where he was born in 1789, who 
was instrumental, with Signor Giovanni 
Aubrey Bezzi, an exiled Piedmontese lawyer 
and Seymour Kirkup, an English artist and 
archeologist, in discovering in 1840 the por- 
trait of Dante, by Giotto, in the chapel-of 
the Palazzo del Podesta, afterwards known as 
the Bargello, at Florence. 
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The circumstances attending the discovery 


of the fresco containing the portrait of 


Dante and his contemporaries Brunetto 
Latini, Corso Donati, and others, are thus 
related by Signor Bezzi in a letter in the 
Spectator of 11 May, 1850:— 


“Mr. Wylde [sic], an American gentleman, re- 
spected by all that knew him, was then in Florence, 
engaged in a work on Dante and his times which, un- 
fortunately, he did not live tocomplete. Among the 
materials he had collected for this purpose, there were 
some papers of the antiquarian Moreni, which he was 
examining when I called one day (I had then been 
three or four months in Florence) to read what he 
had already written, as I was in the habit of doing 
from time to time. It was then that a foot-note 
of Moreni’s caught his eye, in which the writer 
lamented that he had spent two years of his life 
in unceasing and unavaliieg efforts to recover the 
vortrait of Dante, and the other portions of the 
ne of Giotto in the Bargello, mentioned by 
Vasari; that others before him had been equally 
anxious and equally unsuccessful; and_ that 
hoped that better times would come, and that the 
painting, so interesting both in an artistic and his- 
torical point of view, would be again sought for and 
at last recovered. I did not then understand how 
the efforts of Moreni and others could have been 
thus unsuccessful; and I thought that with com- 
mon energy and diligence they might have ascer- 
tained whether the painting so clearly pointed out 
by Vasari was, or was not, in existence; several 


months, however, of wearisome labours in the same | 
wursuit taught me to judge more leniently of the 


ailures of my predecessors. Mr. Wylde put 
Moreni’s note before me, and suggested and urged 
that being an Italian by birth, though not a Floren- 
tine, and having lived many years in England and 
among the English, I had it in my power to bring 
two modes of influence to bear upon the research ; 
and that such being the case I ought to undertake 
it. My thoughts immediately turned to Mr. Kirk- 
up, an artist who had abandoned his art to devote 
himself entirely to antiquarian pursuits, with whom 
I was well acquainted, and who, having lived man 
years in Florence (I believe, fifteen), would weigh 
the value of Moreni’s testimony on this matter, 
and effectually assist me in every way, if I took it 
in hand. So I called upon him either that same day 
or the next ; and I found that he, like most other 
people, had read the passage in Vasari’s life of 
tiotto in which it is explicitly said that the por- 
trait of Dante had been painted with others in the 
Palazzo del Podesta, and was to be seen at the time 
the historian was writing; but that he had not 
read, or had not put any contidence in, the note of 
the Florence edition of Vasari, published in 1832-8, 
in which it is stated that the Sakuno del Podesta 
had now become a prison—the Bargello; that the 
chapel had been turned into a dispensa(it was more 
like a coal-hole where the rags and much of the 
filth of the prison were deposited) ; that the walls of 
this dispensa exhibited nothing but a dirty coating, 
and that Moreni speaks of the painting in some 
ublished work; the annotator concluding thus: 
It is hoped that some day or other we shall be 
| to see what there is under the coating of the 
walls. 


It would appear that Signor Bezzi’s services 


memorials to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
which were of no effect until a subscription 
was raised among the English and American 
residents in Florence with the object of de- 
fraying the expense of searching for the 
fresco, when, his jealousy of foreigners being 
aroused, the Grand Duke appointed a com- 
mission to search for the portrait, and pro- 
vided a sum of money for the purpose which 
proved more than sufficient. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the 
search was conducted, Mr. Kirkup related 
that on visiting the Bargello on one occasion 
he found Signor Marini, the restorer en- 
trusted with the work of removing the white- 
wash, on a scaffold supported on putlogs, the 
ends of which were let into the walls of the 
chapel. If the portrait of Dante had been in 
any pao of the walls in which the holes 
| for the putlogs were made, it would have been 
| destroyed as completely as it was destroyed 
| by the art of the restorer after its discovery. 
Joun Hepp. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S ‘ LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE.’ 

P. 173. “The irascible Irishman, Capt. 
MaeMorris, is the only representative of his 
nation who figures in the long list of Shake- 
speare’s dramatis persone.” — The Index 
(p. 462) repeats this statement. This popular 
error has frequently appeared in print. Jack 
Cade (‘2 Henry VLI.’) was also an Irishman. 

P. 197. “Sixpence was the usual price of a 
new quarto.”—P. 303. “ All the quartos were 
issued in Shakespeare’s day at sixpence 
|each.”—There is no foundation for these 
statements, which have often been made in 
print. The preface to the 1609 edition of 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ usually relied on to 
support them, is not exact enough to lead 
to so wide a conclusion. The “anonymous 
scribe,” who uses inexact and “bombastic” 
language throughout this preface, says :— 

**Amongst all there is none more witty then 
this ; and had I time I would comment upon it, 
though I know it needs not, for so much as will 
make you thinke your testerne well bestowed, but 
for so much worth as ever poore I know to be stuft 
In It. 

Assuming that a testerne was the price at 
which this particular quarto was issued, and 
that a testerne in 1609 meant sixpence (as to 
which much might be said), it cannot be 
inferred from this preface that sixpence was 
the usual price of any quarto, or that all the 

uartos were issued at sixpence. Halliwell- 


hillipps (‘ Outlines,’ 1887, vol. ii. pp. 304-5) 


in the matter were confined to drawing up 


quotes contemporary records showing that 
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the price of the 1609 quarto edition of the 
‘Sonnets’ was fivepence. 
P. 230. “Queen Elizabeth’s death, 26 March, 


1603.”— All the authorities, including Dr. | 
Jessopp in his article ‘ Elizabeth’ in the ‘ Dic- | 


tionary of National Biography,’ agree that 
Queen Elizabeth died 24 March, 1603. 

P. 224. “Except ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
which exceeds it [‘Hamlet’] by sixty lines, 
the piece is the longest of Shakespeare’s 
plays.”—The Index (pp. 448, 460) repeats this 
statement. In the “Globe” edition (text 
only) ‘Hamlet’ contains 3,930 lines, 29,492 
words, and 120,050 letters; ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ contains 3,067 lines, 23,809 words, 
and 97,125 letters. So far from ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ exceeding ‘Hamlet’ by sixty 
lines, ‘Hamlet’ contains 863 more than 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ Other editions may 
differ from the “Globe” as to number of lines, 
but any such variations would not alter the 

sition which ‘Hamlet’ holds of being by 
far the longest of Shakespeare's plays. 

P. 239. “It [‘Macbeth’] is in its existing 
shape the shortest of Shakespeare’s plays.”— 
The Index (p. 465) repeats this statement. 
This error frequently occurs in print. ‘The 
Tempest’ and ‘The Comedy of Errors’ are 
both shorter than ‘Macbeth.’ In the “Globe” 
edition ‘Macbeth’ contains 2,108 lines, ‘ The 
Tempest’ 2,063 lines, and ‘The Comedy of 
Errors’ 1,777. See next note for number of 
words and letters in these plays respectively. 
The number of lines may vary in other 
editions, but any such variations would not 
alter the position which ‘The Comedy of 
Errors’ holds of being the shortest of Shake. 
speare’s plays. 

P. 254. “*The Tempest’ (which, excepting 
‘Macbeth’ and ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ is the 
shortest of Shakespeare’s plays).”—‘ Macbeth,’ 
with 2,108 lines, and ‘The Two Gentlemen’ 
with 2,293, are both longer plays than ‘The 
Tempest,’ which has only 2,063 lines. ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’ is the shortest play, and 
contains 1,777 lines. The number of lines in 
the text of a play is usually deemed its 
length. The following are the numbers of 
lines, words, and letters in the five shortest 
plays (text only) :— 


Lines. Words. Letters. | 


‘The Comedy of Errors’ 1,777 14,438 57,514 
‘The Tempest’ 2,063 16,178 65,144 
‘Macbeth’... 2,108 16,546 GS,144 
‘Midsummer Night's 

Dream’ ... : 2,175 16,177 65,125 
‘Two Gentlemen’ . 2,293 16,942 67,434 


P. 284. “It [Shakespeare’s name] has been 
proved capable of four thousand variations.” 
—I have a table, compiled by Mr. H. R. 


Philipps, showing 1,036,800 variations ; Mr. 
Philipps adds, “ Many other ways are pos- 
sible, but these are enough.” 

P. 285. Shakespeare “is the spelling 
adopted on the title-pages of the majority of 
contemporary editions of his works.”—In only 
five contemporary editions of works by or 
attributed to Shakespeare is his name spelled 
otherwise than “Shakespeare.” 

P. 297. Amongst the Shakespeare memorials 
in sculpture, the monument in Park Lane, 
London, W., is omitted. 

P. 299. The editions of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
dated 1596, 1599, 1600, and the two dated 
1602, are here stated to be in quarto. They 
are in octavo, not in quarto. 

P. 299. There is no ground for supposing 
that the missing edition of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim’ was dated 1600, as here suggested. 
lt may be fairly inferred that there was an 
edition between 1599 and 1612, but there is 
nothing to show the date of it. 

P. 302. There is no edition of ‘1 Henry IV.’ 
dated 1615. There is an edition dated 1613, 
which is not mentioned here. 

P. 304. Two editions of “‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ published in 1611” are mentioned 
here. They are not referred to on pp. 301-2, 
where a complete list of lifetime editions is 
intended to be given. There is no edition of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ dated 1611. 

P. 365. “ The Shakespearean entries in the 
British Museum Catalogue...... comprising 
3,680 titles...... published in 1897.”—This cata- 
logue contains 4,079 entries. 

A few typographical errors occur in my 
copy on pp. 34, 55, 120, 286, 366, 411, and 425, 
but neither these nor the other matters re- 
ferred to in this communication detract from 
the value of this book, which is quite the 
ablest ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ ever written, 
and will ultimately supersede all previous 
books on the same subject. 

B. Harris. 

5, Sussex Place, N.W. 


“STONE” IN TOPOGRAPHY. 
(See 9 S. ii. 516.) 

Kingston-on-Thames is no 
longer able to claim the glory of deriving its 
name from the venerable coronation stone of 
so many of our Saxon kings, yet the A.-S. word 
stin, a stone, enters largely into topographic 
nomenclature. First and foremost among 
such names comes Stonehenge, the great 
megalithic monument on Salisbury Plain, 
where the upper stones of the great trili- 
thons overhang (M.E. hengen, to hang). This 
explanation of the name is confirmed by the 
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name Steinhang in Germany, where there is 
a precipice with overhanging stones. Stennis 
in Orkney, a cape with two circles of great 
standing stones, is the “Stone-ness.” At 
Stanton Drew in Somerset there is a group 
of stone circles with avenues. It was sup- 
posed by Stukeley to mean “the stone town of 
the Druids,” an impossible and absurd ety- 
mology which a year or two ago was male 
propounded and defended by an able writer 
in the columns of a leading London daily 
per. The affix Drew, which is later than 
iomesday, where the name is stan tune, was 
doubtless derived from Drogo or Dreux, a 
former owner. Kirkstone, a pass near Amble- 
side, is so called from a perched glacial erratic 
which is thought to resemble a church. 

In the churchyard of Rudston in the East 
Riding there is an enormous block of mill- 
stone grit, on which a rood or cross must 
have been erected, as is indicated by the 
Domesday name Rudestan or Rodestein, the 
“rood stone.” Conspicuous stones, probably 
monoliths of pre-Teutonic date, were natur- 
ally often used for hundred-moots. Thus we 
have the names of the hundred of Stone in 
Bucks (D.B. Stanes), Stone in Somerset 
(Hundred Rolls de /a stane), and Stane in 
Cambridgeshire (H.R. Stane). Whitstone 
hundred, Staffordshire (D.B. Whitstan), was 
the “white stone.” The most curious hun- 
dred name is that of Ossulston hundred in 
Middlesex (H.R. Ousolvestan, D.B. Osulvestone, 
“Oswulf’s stone”), so called from a Roman 
stone of geometric shape, supposed to have 
been a milestone, which stood at Tyburn 
Gate, now the Marble Arch, Hyde Park. We 
have personal names in the hundreds of 
Cuddlestone in Staffordshire (H.R. Cuthulfe- 
stan), Kinwardstone in Wilts (H.R. Ayne- 
wardestan), Tibbaldstone (H.R. 7'hebaldestan) 
and Dudstone (H.R. Duddestan), both in Glou- 
cestershire, as well as Bishopstone in Sussex. 

Brighton is a corruption of the A.-S. name 
Brihthelmestan, which means the “stone of 
Brihthelm.” There was a South Saxon bishop 
of that name. The word stan may mean a 
stone house or castle, a boundary stone, or a | 
stone marking a place for a religious or| 
popular assembly. It has been conjectured | 
that Brihthelm’s stone may have been set up | 
on the Old Steyne, to which it gave a name, | 
but this is doubtful, as the greater part of | 
the old village was swept away by the sea in | 
1599. The Old Steyne more probably took 
its name from a brick pavement. 

“Stone” is probably used like the Irish | 


also a stone castle. In the Flemish colony in 
South Wales stone or ston as a topographic 
suffix usually denotes a stone castle. The 
analogy of the German Sackstein suggests 
that these castles may have been of brick, 
as they often were in Flanders. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 

THE name is supposed to make its first 
appearance as Oxnaforda, or Oksnaforda, on 
coins of the time of King Alfred, and the ox 
crossing the ford has hitherto maintained its 
place as the emblem of its origin. 

Among the Anglo-Saxon charters relatin 
to Abingdon Abbey is one of King Edred, 
A.D. 955. That charter recites the boundaries 
of the land which Ceadwalla, King of the 
West Saxons, gave to the abbey in A.D. 685-8. 
In a charter of Edwy, A.D. 952, the boundaries 
of the abbey land as then existing are men- 
tioned, but in that of Edred, three years later, 
the ancient boundaries of Ceadwalla’s grant 
are stated, as if to settle some dispute. It is 
not possible to identify all these ancient 
boundary names, but a sufficient number of 
them can be identified to leave no doubt 
about the land the charter describes. The 
name Eoccenforda in this charter has hitherto 
been supposed to be some ford over the Ock 
stream, near Abingdon; but this is a mis- 
take. The original abbey was, according to 
tradition, which appears to be well founded, 
situated at the south-west of Bagley Wood, 
where its site is still marked on the large- 
scale Ordnance maps. Leland says, “The 
abbey was first begun in Bagley Wood,” and 
that site is two or three miles north of the 
town of Abingdon. The names Eoccenes and 
Eccenes have hitherto been identified only 
with the river Ock, but they occur in other 
charters relating to land boundaries at Ash- 
bury in Berkshire, Welford near Newbury, 
and elsewhere. 

The word ede isa participle, derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon edcan, to increase, and cen 
or ken is the Old Frisian form of the Anglo- 
Saxon kin, so that edecenes denotes the in- 
creased kindred or surplus population. 
Eoccenes is a colonial or new settlement 
name. 

In a paper I brought before the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association 
at Bristol in September last I showed that 
there are strong proofs—arising from the 


elachan or cloghan, “ stones,” which not only | ancient place-names and the survival of 
means a ford crossed by a row of stepping | Kentish customs—of settlements of early 
stones, or the stones in a churchyard, but Kentish colonists up the Thames Valley, and 
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rticularly near Oxford, near which four 

engest place-names are mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon charters, such as Hengestesie, 
now Hinksey. Hengest was not a Saxon, but 
either a Jute or a Frisian, and these very 
early place-names could only have been given 
by Jutish or Frisian settlers, such as the early 
settlers in Kent. 

The charter of Ceadwalla, in tracing the 
boundaries of the land he gave to Abingdon 
Abbey, starts from Eoccenforda, 7.¢., a ford 
over one of the branches of the Isis, west of 
Oxford. The boundary runs from that ford 
along Eoccenes (now Oseney) to the Abbey 
ditch ; thence past several marks to Bradan 
mere (now radley); thence to Brom- 
cumbes heafod (now Broom Hill); thence to 
Abendune, z.¢e., the down of the original 
abbey ; thence to Bacganleah (now Bagley); 
thence to Stanford (now Sandford); thence 
to Megthford (the ford of the tribe, which 
crossed the stream at Kennington Island to 
a place now called Heyford); thence up mid- 
stream of the Thamesabovethe largeisland “on 
Cearewyllan,” ¢. e., at the mouth of the Cher- 
well; thence along Bacgan broc (the Backer 
lake of Oxford medieval records) to Heafods 
oran (the great sandhills of those records) ; 
thence up the stream past Geafling lace and 
Lang lace (the fork-shaped lake and the 
long lake, now represented by river islands of 
these shapes) ; thence “on by Oecenes grestun 
dic,” 7.¢.,.the ditch bounding Oseney on the 


west, to the Abbey ditch ; and along Eccen, | 


i.e, the north boundary of West Oseney, 
again to Eoccenforda. 
Any one who will follow these boundaries 


going up stream from Sandford will see that | 


it is not possible the charter can refer to any 
other land than this near Oxford. The name 
Eoccenforda is, therefore, the earliest form of 
the name Oxford, and that name is two cen- 
turies older than has hitherto been supposed. 
The name Osney, or Oseney, appears as 
Oxenea in a charter as late as the thirteenth 
century. The or is quite out of place in 
connexion with the origin of the name of the 
university city. It is a name derived from 
early colonists or new settlers. 

That the name Oxnaforda was derived from 
ahuman settlement, and was so understood in 
early Saxon time, appears probable from 
similar names, such as Westerna, Wixna, 
Lindesfarona, and Myrena, which are known 
tribal Saxon names. The names Oxnahealon 
in Gloucestershire, Oxnafeld in Somerset, 
Oxnadunes in Worcestershire, and Oxnaford 
in Wiltshire, also occur in the Saxon charters. 
Similarly, there are many old place-names 
partly composed of the word oven, apparently 


derived from eoccen, such as Oxenford in 
Somerset, Oxenholm in Westmoreland, and 
other examples in districts near which Jutish 
or Frisian settlements can be shown to have 
taken place. 

The place-names Oxenvad and Oxby also 
occur in North Schleswig and Jutland, a cir- 
cumstance which points to the Frisian origin 
of similar names in England. 

T. W. SHore. 

105, Ritherdon Road, Upper Tooting, 8.W. 


Tue ‘RoxpurGHe Revers. —On Tuesday, 
the 10th inst., Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge sold a curious collection of the ‘ Rox- 
burghe Revels’ extracted from the Atheneum 
of 4,11, 18, and 25 January, 1834. The MS. 
recording these ‘Revels’ was purchased by 
Mr. Dilke, “not for the sake of any libellous 
information it might perchance contain, but 
simply to afford our readers a little harmless 
amusement,” at the sale of Mr. Joseph Hasle- 
wood’s library. The MS., in Haslewood’s 
handwriting, had the following title, “ Rox- 
burghe Revels ; or, an Account of the Annual 
Display, Culinary and Festivous, interspersed 
incidentally with Matters of Moment or 
Merriment, also Brief Notices of the Press 
Proceedings by a few Lions of Literature 
combined as the Roxburghe Club, founded 
17 June, 1812.” 

The Club claimed its foundation from the 
sale of the library of the late John, Duke 
of Roxburghe, which commenced Monday, 
18 May, 1812, and extended to forty-one days 
following, with a supplementary catalogue of 
three days, beginning Monday, 13 July. On 
Wednesday, 17 June, ‘Il Decamerone di 
Boccaccio’ was to be sold,* and the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin suggested that a convivial meeting 
should be held at the “St. Alban’s Tavern” 
after the sale of that day, when a resolution 
was passed 
“that the Roxburghe Society should have an anni- 
versary dinner on the 17th June, and the number of 
members be extended and limited to thirty-one. 

“It was proposed and concluded for each member 

of the Club to reprint a scarce piece of antient lore, 
to be given to the members, one copy being on vel- 
lum for the chairman, and only as many copies as 
members.” 
Among those present at the inaugural dinner 
were Lord Spencer, president, Lord Gower, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Haslewood, and Mr. 
Dibdin. 

The record of the Club includes the very 
interesting letter of Sir Walter Scott, dated 
25 February, 1823, declaring his willingness 


* This was purchased by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford for 2,260/. 
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to take his seat at the Club “as representa- 
tive of the author of ‘Waverley’ till the 
author is discovered.” 
of the dinners—that held on 15 May, 1828, 


when Earl Spencer was in the chair, the | 


Duke of Devonshire, Lord Althorp, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Markland, and Mr. 
Towneley being among those present. 

The publication of the MS. attracted 
much attention, and it was shown that while 
the members of the Club had spent two 
thousand pounds on their own stomachs, 
they had only found the paltry sum of two 
guineas for a bust of Caxton. 

An account of these ‘Roxburghe Revels’ is 
given in the first volume of ‘John Francis 
and the Atheneum.’ The collection sold at 
Sotheby’s is mounted, and illustrated with 
numerous portraits and autograph +e 


*‘TrupHes oF Caxton’s 
‘Game and Playe of the Chesse’ there is an 
anecdote of Julius Cesar quoted from the 
*Booke of Truphes of Phylosophers’ (bk. ii. 


He attended only one 


gratissima, sed tanta mollicie ingredientes enervat, 
ut viris effeminatis nobiliorem adimat sexum; nec 
ante quisquam egreditur quam stupeat et doleat se 
mutatum esse in feminam.”—Lib. v. cap. x. 

In 1883, when I edited the reprint of Cax- 
| ton’s ‘Gameand Playeof the Chesse,’ published 
| by Mr. Elliot Stock, I had not identified 
these passages. E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


A 1532.—Hakewill, in his 
‘ Apologie,’ ed. 1635, p. 24, relates the follow- 
ing story on the authority of Philip Came- 
rarius. A parish priest near “ Norinberg,” 
being skilled in figures, 
“presumed so farre upon his Calculations and the 
numerall letters of that prediction in the Gospell, 
*Videbunt in quem pupugerunt,’ that hee con- 
| fidently assured his parishioners, not only cf the 
pours, but the very day and houre of the worlds 
ende. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Rosert Burton.—A play by Robert Burton, 


which was acted at Christ Church in 1617, 


tr. v.). The English printer translated, as ; mentioned in a short note to the ‘Anatomy’ 
is well known, from a French version, but | (part i. sect. 2, m. 2, subsect. 15), was printed 
on reference to the Latin text of Jacobus de | for the first time by the Rev. W. E. Buckley, 
Cessoles the title of the work appears as | for the Roxburghe Club, of which he was a 
‘Nugis Philosophorum.’ In another passage | ™ember, in 1862 (with some short poems), 
we read :— from a copy belonging formerly to the author, 
“And hereof hit is sayd in the fables of the | 0f Which he was the possessor. The short 
yetes in the first book of the Truphes of the | title is ‘Philosophaster Comedia. Poemata 
*hilosophers by figure. That they that entryd in| nunc in unum Collecta,’ Hertf., 1862. There 
to the fontayne of the sirenes or mermaydens were | were only sixty-five copies, one of which he 
— and they toke them away with hem.”—| gave me. Mr. Buckley mentions (pref., p. xii) 
remarkable anticipation of a modern pro- 
The Latin of Cessoles is :— | posal in the soliloquy of Polupistos, one of 
““Noverat enim vir industrius, quam voluptas| the characters. He speaks of the wonders 
animos effeminat et enervat corpus voluptati sub-| which he will do on becoming rich (Act IV. 
iectum, unde et in fabulis poétarum diciter quod | se. i. P. 68), one of which is that he will build 
r 


fontem Sirenarum ingredientes eos enervabant et. . 
viris effeminatis sexum adimebant. Et hoc dictum | *W° idges to the amezement of Europe ; 


fuit in figura voluptatis, sicut dicitur in libro v. | of these :-— 
de * Nugis Philosophorum. Primus erit a Caleto ad Doroberniam. 

The book has not hitherto been identified, Nor is it without anticipation of modern 
but I have now traced both passages to the | enterprise that there is also:-— 
*Polyeraticus’ of John of Salisbury. This Mons Atlas frugifer, et arena Lybica 
work, which is of a very comprehensive and Producet sumptu meo decuplum, centuplum. 
very miscellaneous character, has for an Epwarp Marsnatt, F.S.A. 
alternative title ‘De Nugis Curialium et “mp xs."—As iti 
Vestigiis Philosophorum.’ The story of Cwsar|, — THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS. —-As it is not 
occurs in Joannes Sareberiensis (bk. iii, | improbable that inquiries will be made for 
cap. xiv.). In the second passage “some one | the source of this appellation, may it be 

recorded in ‘N. & Q. that this very expres- 


has blundered,” but there can be no doubt | kj } 
that the foundation of the statement of|%ive remark is of French origin, its first 


Cessoles and Caxton is to be found in the | #Ppearance having been in the Matin, 8 No- 
following words :— vember, 1898? A writer In the newspaper 

named said that ever since the refusal of 
liciei fnclente, eidem comparatur. Ut enim in France to co-operate with ~ on m Egypt, 
fabulis est, unda illius aspectu decora est, gustu the French had inaugurated the policy of 
dulcis, suavis tactu, et omnium sensuum usu 


playing tricks on Great Britain, and that the 
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English have at last been en ag we by the 
continual “pin-pricks” which have been 
given them. Henry GeraLp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


PARALLEL Passacks tN BoccacclO AND 
SHAKSPEARE.~— 

“ Anastasio having heard all this discourse, his 
hair stood upright like porcupines’ quills.”—‘ De- 
cameron,’ Fifth Day, Nov. 8. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand an-end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
‘Hamlet,’ I. v. 
A. G. Rep. 
Auchterarder. 


“ASK NO QUESTIONS, AN’ YOU'LL GET NO 
ues !”—Among gossips, here and elsewhere, 
this may often be heard in reply to what is 
known as “pumping”—that is, seeking for 
information on subjects dear to the gossip. 
Another form is “ Ask me not questions, and 
I'll tell you no lies.” More blunt is “Ax now 
questions, an’ yow’ll get now lies!” Another 
phrase amongst the gossips is “If yow ex 
nowt, yow ll get nowt.” 

Tuomas RatcLirFE. 

Worksop. 


GENERAL INDEX TO FourtH Series.—In 
the entry “Johnson,” p. 84,1. 16 from foot, 
for 311 read 301. The same error occurs in 
the Index to 4" §. iii. Z. Z. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

dressed to 


in order that the answers may be ad 
them direct. 


De Fertrate.—The founder of the Border 
family of Le Brun (or “Broyne” as some of the 
fourteenth-century members spelt the name) 
settled in Cumberland at the end of the 
eleventh century. In the third generation 
the name De Feritate was given to them, on 
account of the number of woods, wastes, and 
morasses in lands owned by them—a descrip- 
tive term, which in time became almost a 
surname, and which clung to them for a 
period of 150 years. The first of those to 
whom it was given was the “Rad de Feri- 
tate” of the Great Roll of the Pipe, 
Henry I., 1154-8. The next that I read of 
bearing the dismal name was a son of the 
above, William de Ferte or Feritate, who, 
temp. Richard L, released all his rights to 
some waste ground near Kirkbride in Cum- 
berland to the monks of Holme Cultrum. 


The same William de Ferte and Radulf his 
brother signed, with others of their family, 
a charter of release given by Margaret de 
Whampool, the wife of Robert de Wham- 
pool, of lands in Newby, near Carlisle, to 
the abbey of Holme Cultrum. These are the 
only references to this particular member of 
the family I have met with, unless the William 
de la Ferte of the ‘Calendarium Rotulorum 
Patentium,’ temp. John, is the same. “ Diverse 
terre concesse Willo Pippard que fuerunt 
Willmi de la Ferte.” Then again : “ Rex con- 
cessit Willo de Feritate manorium de Mere- 
den Com. Wilts.” Also for the fourteenth 
year of John we find the following entry : 
“Pro Willo de la Ferte de diversis terris in 
manori de Taneocote Karr, Charleton, Analeg, 
Beketon, Waisburn, Boure et Ansington in 
Comtat. Devon.” 

I am anxious to know if any connexion can 
be established between William, the son of 
Raufe of the Wastes in Cumberland, and the 
De Feritate of the above extracts. 

I should also be glad of any information 
ve the above-mentioned lands in Devon and 
Wilts, and William de Feritate’s connexion 
with the same. The local histories of these 
counties I have consulted have lacked such. 
Is there any record of any other family than 
that of Le Brun bearing this alias between 
the time of John and the close of the reign 
of Edward I. ? J. Hixon Irvine. 


WorpswortH.—In George Eliot’s ‘Silas 
Marner’ the following lines appear on the 
title-page :— 

A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 
Wordsworth. 
The line in italics does not appear in my 
edition of Wordsworth (‘ Michael’). I should 
be glad to know if it occurs in the early 


editions. M. SHERRING. 
Willesden. 

Epcewortn’s ‘Parents’ Assistant.’—In 
the preface to my edition of Miss Edge- 


worth’s ‘Parents’ Assistant’ (1831), after 
referring to a passage from Dr. Reid’s ‘ Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man,’ and speaking of the 
great interest and value which waa attach 
to a systematic record of the early develop- 
ment of a child, Miss Edgeworth goes on to 
say :— 

* An attempt to keep such a register has actually 
been made; it was begun in the year 1776, long 
before Dr. Reid’s book was published. The design 
has from time to time been pursued to this present 
year, and though much has not been pd 
every circumstance and conversation that has been 
preserved is faithfully and accurately related. 
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These notes have been of great advantage to the | 
writer of the following stories, and will probably at 

some future time be laid before the public as a col- 

lection of experiments upon a subject which has 

been hitherto treated theoretically.’ 

Can any one inform me whether this register 

was ever published, or whether the original | 
is still in existence ? 

Lizse M. SHERRING. 


Willesden. 


“Treks D’or.”"—In the Daily News of 
27 December, 1898, the admirable Paris corre- 
spondent of that paper says that “in the | 
dock Madame Paulmier,” who shot and nearly 
killed a journalist, but was acquitted of the 
crime, “was pronounced ‘trés tois d’or,’ the 
slang word that has replaced ‘chic.’” As 
many other readers may, like me, be ignorant 
of the history and origin of this new expres- 
sion, it would be kind of some up-to-date 
Frenchman to explain it in ‘N. & Q’ It 
seems that “chic,” like “damns,” has had its 
day. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


BincGHAM ArMorIAL. — Was this family 
name derived from the village of Bingham in 
Dorset? Was the falcon crest anciently asso- 
ciated with that of Butler, which is iden- 
tical? And had the Bingham shield, viz., 
Azure, a bend or between two bendlets or, a | 
common origin with that of Le Grosveneur 
(Grosvenor), Azure, a bend or? The Norman 
Le Bouteilliers bore Azure, six chevronels or. 
The chevron is only another form of the 

We 


bend. 


Device AND Morro. — Around a cask, 
flaming at the top, the inscription VANGVT NI 
BEssEs. This occurs in a carefully engraved 
title-page, Rome, 1568. Can an explanation 
be given ? Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Goprrey Box AND THE Surrrinc 
In Howe’s 1631 edition of Stow’s ‘Annals’ it 
is stated that 
“the cutting of yron barres in a mill for the 
ready use of smiths to make long rods and all sorts 
of nayles was brought first into Rasend in the year 
1590 by Godfrey Box, of the Province of Liege; who 
set up the first mill for that purpose neere Dartford 
in Kent.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
some confirmation of this statement, or with 
any information regarding Godfrey Box? 
Most of the foreigners who came to England 
in the reign of Elizabeth to establish new 
industries were more or less under Govern- 
ment protection, and their names occur fre- 


Godfrey Box that I can find is in the ‘Arch, 
Cantiana,’ vol. xx., in a list of Kentish 
administrations taken from the Act Books of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. From 
this it appears that Godfrey Box, of Dartford, 
died in 1604, leaving two daughters. I may 
say that Bevis Bulmer obtained a patent for 
a slitting mill in 1588. Ruys JENKINS. 
11, Staple Inn. 


Damace To Briper.—The following warn- 
ing is to be seen affixed to the railings of a 
small bridge carrying the high road from 
Whetstone to Totteridge (Herts) over a small 
stream. The punishment seems to be so much 
out of proportion to the offence that I should 
like to know if there was any special reason 
for its severity :— 

Notice. 
Middlesex to wit. 

Any person wilfully injuring any part of this 
county bridge will be guilty of felony, and upon con- 
viction be liable to be kept in penal servitude for 
life. By the Court. 

24th and 25th Vic. cap. 97. 
NicHOLson. 


Wma. H. Peer. 


“Dries CRETA NOTANDUS.” — The quotation 
is common, and the signification obvious ; 
but where is the first known instance of its 
use to be found ? N.M. & A. 


[Persius, v. 108, has the line— 
Illa prius creta, mox hxe carbone notasti.] 


Tue Sister Cuurcues.—Where on the east 
coast were these? I wish to ascertain the 
place where a ship was wrecked in the fif- 
teenth century. The ship belonged to John 
Stamford, of Thornham, in Norfolk, and was 
“bryngyng seacole from Newcastell.” At 
the time of the wreck the “ship was aventred 
iii myle from the lond the Syster Churchis.” 

A. R. MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 

[You know, it is to be supposed, that the Reculvers 
are called the Sisters. ] 


Miss Srecey.—Mrs. Rathborne informs me 
that she is editing some letters written by 
Lady Jane Coke, sister of the Duke of 
Wharton, to an ancestress of hers, about the 
year 1750, and that these contain an account 
of Mr. Rivett’s (my great-grandfather’s) elec 
tion for Derby, whilst mention is made of his 
marriage with the “celebrated Miss Sibley.’ 
My correspondent inquires whether it can 
explained how Miss Sibley was celebrated, 
and adds that “two authorities mention the 
circumstance without explanation.” 

My great-grandmother, Anna Maria Sibley, 


uent M in the State Papers, Lansdowne or 
atfield MSS. But the only mention of a 


was, according to Burke, the daughter of the 
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Rev. Peter Sibley, of Somersetshire. (See also 
the Davy MS., British Museum, which con- 
tains an account of the Rivett and other 
Suffolk families.) My correspondent, how- 
ever, mentions that, according to some 
authorities, the lady was the daughter of the 
Rev. James Sibley, of Derby. She was the 
mother of Elizabeth Rivett, who married 
General Carnac, M.P., Commander-in-Chief 
in India (whose name the Rivetts sub- 
sequently took), and is known by Sir J. 
Reynolds's picture of her as Mrs. Carnac. 
Information on the above points will be of 
interest to my correspondent and to myself. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau, Switzerland. 


“Pip IN THE WEBE.”—What is the meaning 
of this as it occurs in this sentence ?— 
“The northern lads be up, and they begin to take 
vip in the webe [sic], and say plainly that they will 
ave no more abbeys suppressed in their country.” 
From the Calendar for 1539, as in Gasquet’s 
one-volume ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,’ 1899, p. 393. 
Ep. F.S.A. 


A Sayinc or Joun Bricut.—I cut the 
enclosed from the Sunday School Chronicle :— 

“John Bright once playfully suggested that_the 
appointment of a certain gentleman to the Chief 
Secretaryship of Ireland was intended as a punish- 
ment to that country for some of its offences. 
What the politician said half in jest, the sacred 
writer states here in all seriousness: ‘That such a 
prince as Zedekiah was raised to the throne was 
itself a token of divine displeasure, for his character 
was such as to hasten the final catastrophe ’—that 
| ee came to pass was ‘through the anger of the 

ord,” 


When did John Bright use the expression 
referred to, and where are the words quoted ? 
D. M. R. 


Fieet Prisoners.—Where were the burials 
of prisoners and officials of the Fleet Prison 
registered during the rebuilding of St. Bride’s 
Church after the Great Fire ? 

E. Leca-WEEKEs. 


Juc.—Can any correspondent sup- 
ply information with regard to a curious jug 
which I have lately seen, and which is, | 
believe, known as a puzzle jug? The neck is 
perforated so as to prevent any liquid con- 
tained in the jug from being poured out in 
the usual way. At the bottom of the jug a 
small pipe, passing through the handle, which 
is hollow, communicates with a band round 
the top. In this band are three small nozzles, 
and the only way to empty the jug with- 
out spilling its contents is to close two of the 


nozzles and to suck through the third. It 
bears above the perforated portion of the 
neck the date 1705 placed round the jug. 
Are such jugs common; and are they of 
English make? Any information he 


Hutton Rectory. 


Lo Serenpore.—To a work entitled ‘Giuoco 
d’ Armi dei Sovrani e Stati d’ Europa,’ pub- 
lished in Naples by Antonio Bulifon, in 1677, 
there is stated to be appended a letter of 
Alessandro Partenio, in which there is 
mentioned a game played by the Neapolitan 
nobility called Lo Spendore. I have seen a 
copy of this book, but failed to discover the 
letter in it. However, on a closer inspection 
[ found the copy to be defective. The body 
of the work is paged 1-360, having the 
signatures A, B, &c. There is a number of 
preliminary pages, containing the title, &c., 
unpaged, with the signatures «@ and 4, of 
which a seems to be all right, containing 
twelve leaves. But in this copy 4 has only 
two leaves, and the catchword at the end of 
its second page does not correspond with the 
top word of the next page—this second leaf 
of 4 bearing no signature. Do any of your 
correspondents possess or know of the work, 
and can any of them tell me how many 
wages 4 should have, and whether the missing 
—— contain the above-mentioned letter? 
Is Lo Spendore a card game? Does Par- 
tenio’s letter describe it, or is there a de- 
scription to be found anywhere else ? 

J. 8. M. T. 


Tue Captive Strac.—There is a child’s 
story in verse relating to a_ captive 
stag, whereto I should be very glad to be 
referred. 

As a young stag the thicket pass’d 
The branches held his antlers fast ; 
A clown who saw the captive hung, 
Across the horns his halter flung. 


Munches the linen on the lines, 
And on ahood or apron dines. 


Steals my little master’s bread, 
Follows the servants to be fed. 
Probable date, end of last century. 
Anprew W. TvuER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Mrs. Yates, 1728-87, the second wife of 
Richard Yates, comedian, was the daughter 
of William and Mary Graham, of Richmond, 
the former a captain’s steward on H.M.S. 
Ariel, buried at Richmond Church, 19 Sept., 
1779. His will, dated 6 Aug., 1777, was proved 


29 Nov., 1779. His wife was buried at Rich- 
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mond Church 24 Nov., 1777, and her daughter 
joined her parents in the same grave in May, 
1787. She was one of our greatest actresses, 
and sat, it is said, to Romney for Tragedy in 
his ‘Tragedy and Comedy.’ I seek to know 
her correct maiden name. Most theatrical 
authorities call her Anna Maria, but she was 
spoken of when young as Mary or Moll 
Graham. URBAN. 


‘IconoGrapuy or Don Qurxore.’—In con- 
tinuation of my ‘Iconography of Don Quixote,’ 
issued by the Bibliographical Society, 1 am 
preparing a volume in which the other works 
of Cervantes are to be similarly treated. In 
that volume I propose to notice drawings, 

intings, statues, tapestries in private col- 
ections, the subjects of which shall have been 
derived from one or other of Cervantes’s works, 
‘Don Quixote’ included. If the fortunate 
possessors would favour me with descriptions 
of their treasures, the value of my work would 
be thereby greatly enhanced. 

H. 8S. ASHBEE. 

Fowlers, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


“FLOWERIE,” A NAME FOR THE ACE OF 
Spapes.—Jamieson gives this word (also in 
form “ fleurie”) as a Teviotdale word. Is it 
known elsewhere ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


any reader inform 
me to which branch of the Slingsby family he 
belonged? He died a few years before 1818, 
and resided at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
and before that at Twickenham, Middlesex. 
He was very fond of music, and excelled in 
it. No doubt he is interred at West Cowes 
or not very far off. His wife Elizabeth died 
in the year 1818, leaving property there 
which was sold and got into a dila idated 
condition. 
tate, and the administration 
registered at Southampton. 

B. R. Toornton. 


HeERaA.pic.—It is proposed to devise a flag 
(a yacht club burgee) from a coat of arms 
containing a certain ordinary ermine. The 
flag is to contain no departure from the coat 
save, for purposes of simplifying, the omis- 
sion of certain of the charges borne. The 
ordinary ermine is to be retained. Objections 
raised to above: (1) ermine is not suitable for 
a banner, especially in view of the probable 
way in which furs were introduced into 
arms ; (2) as the coat of arms is not to be 
represented in entirety, the flag must be 
regarded as a new device, so it cannot be 
urged in defence of the ermine that the case 
is une of simply transferring a coat of arms 


would be 


Both he and his wife died intes- | 


toa banner. Is (2) valid ; and, if it is, are 
there any precedents guiding toa decision as 
regards (1)? In the flags of at least two 
French yacht clubs ermine is represented ; 
but would the proceeding be permitted by 
English heraldry ? H. H. Brinp.ey. 


AvutHors oF QuoraTIons WANTED.— 


For so short is our life, 

Yet with time for all things to forsake us— 

A bitter delusion, a dream from which naught can 
awake us 

Till death’s dogging footsteps at morn or at eve 
shall o’ertake us. “FJ 


’Tis so to live that when the sun 
Of our existence ends in night, 
Memorials sweet of duties done 
May shrine our names in memories bright, 
And the blest seed we scatter bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come. 
A. ADLINGTON. 


Beplics. 
“ HELPMATE.” 
(9% S. ii. 105, 185, 310, 453, 496.) 

Tue discussion on this word has been in- 
conclusive, but Mr. Bayne was quite right 
in pronouncing helpmeet absurd—an opinion 
shared by the editor of the ‘Century Diction- 
ary’ in the same words, and echoed, so to say, 
by Mr. Fitzedward Hall in the word “ inde- 
fensible.” It is perhaps the most anomalously 
constructed word in the language. Were it a 
legitimate compound, it should admit replace- 
'ment by Aelpfit. But the fact is that meet, 
| like yit, in such a position is meaningless, the 
only justification of “help meet” in Genesis 
|ii. 18 being the complementary words “for 
him.” The notion that helpmeet is directly 
formed from the Biblical phrase is incredible. 
The obvious and natural shortening of that 
phrase for every-day use is “ meet help”; and 
any of your correspondents who had read Dr. 
Smythe Palmer's article on helpmeet in his 
‘Folk Etymology’ would have seen that there 
is old authority for “meet helper” (William 
Strode, 1636) and “ meet-help ” (Bishop Sprat, 
1692). To these I am enabled to add Milton 


| (1643), who uses “meet help” twice on p. 28 


of his pamphlet on ‘ Divorce’: “ This...... pro- 
mise 0 God to make a meet help...... This clause 
of being a meet help would shew it self so 
necessary,” &c. (The italics are Milton’s.) 
C. C. B.’s supposition (9*" 8. ii. 185) that help- 
meet is older than helpmate is not borne out 
by our present knowledge. An example of 
the latter word from ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is 
given in Latham’s Johnson ; and Dr. Palmer 
cites from Fitzedward Hall’s ‘Modern Eng- 
lish’ several early authorities (including Mrs. 
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Centlivre, Foote, and Colman) for helpmate, 
which he, as well as Mr. Hall, calls “the 
classical word.” On the other hand, except- 
ing the spurious example from Milton to be 
noticed in the sequel, the earliest authority 
for helpmeet, as a true compound with the 
accent on the first syllable, is perhaps not 
fifty years old. This would show that Words- 
worth used helpmate* in 1800, the date of his 
* Michael,’ while the other word was in futuro; 
and perhaps it was still awaiting invention 
when Mrs. Browning wrote :— 

You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir ; 

A wife to help your ends, in her no end. 

‘ Aurora Leigh,’ ii. 401. 

Prof. Skeat assumes that “helpmate is a 
coinage due to a mistaken notion of the 
phrase ‘an help meet,’” and quotes in illus- 
tration a passage from Archbishop Sharp’s 
sermons in which the archbishop says of Eve 
that God “created her that she might be a 
help-mate for the man” (‘ Works,’ vol. iv. 
ser. 12). It is a pity Prof. Skeat does not 
inform us what, according to his view, the 
“mistaken notion” was. for if he imputes 
the coinage to the archbishop, it is hard to 
conceive how a divine of his culturet could 
blunder the meaning of two words so common 
and so accordant with the literary style of 
the period, and still harder to conjecture 
what could prompt him to change meet to 
mate, seeing that he was not a native of the 
Emerald Isle, who would habitually pronounce 
“help meet” as “help mate,” and considering 
that even then his pronunciation would not 
a ar his spelling. Prof. Skeat, of course, 
will not admit confusion, as that would upset 
his hypothesis. But one assumption is as 

ood as another, and I assume that the arch- 

ishop, clothing the passage of Scripture in 
his own phraseology, used an expression 
already current. 

There is evidence, too, in support of an 
independent formation of helpmate. It will 
not, I presume, be pretended that helpfellow 
could te due to a “mistaken notion” of a 
Scriptural phrase. I proceed, therefore, to 
add that Nicholas Udall designates Timothy 


“an helpefellowe of our office” (1 Thess. iii. 2), 
where I find in a 1599 Bible “our labour | 
fellow in the Gospell of Christ,” and in the 
original ovvepyds (rendered “helpmate” in 
Major's translation of Schrevelius’s ‘ Lexicon’) 
Tov év tH edayyeAiy. Now helpmate is 
as intelligible as helpfellow on C. C. B.’s own 

* Wordsworth, like Sir Walter Scott (‘Guy | 
Mannering,’ xliv.), applies the term also to the | 
husband (* Excursion,” bks. i. and v.). 

t See his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- | 
graphy.’ 


| invalidating any conclusions therefrom. 


showing, for, says he, “a mate is......a fellow.” 
Icontend that Aelpmate is merely a variant of 
helpfellow, as “bedmate” is of “ bedfellow,” 
“schoolmate” of “schoolfellow,” or “ play- 
mate” of “playfellow.” But whether help- 
mate owe its origin to the phrase of Genesis 
or not—a question we shall have better means 
of deciding when the next H section of the 
‘Historical English Dictionary’ appears*— 
hold, with Dr. Palmer, that helpmeet is a cor- 
ruption of Aelpmate, due to crotchety ideas 
about the phrase of Genesis. Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, it is true, notes (‘Modern Eng- 
lish,” p. 367) that there is an example of 
“help-meet” with hyphen in the 1738 and 
1753 editions of Milton’s ‘Prose Works’ 
(treatise on ‘ Divorce,’ bk. i. chap. ii.) ; but as 
“help meet” without hyphen is, he adds, the 
reading of the 1698 edition, the hyphen was 
evidently foisted in by the printers in as- 
similation of the phrase to the familiar com- 

und “help-mate,” as then printed, so that 
it does not Sisturb Dr. Palmer’s theory. 

This corruption of Milton’s text deserves 
a few words of elucidation. His ‘ Divorce’ 
treatise contains “help meet” only as a 
Scriptural phrase with the complementary 
worl “for him” or (as in one place) “for 
man,” occurring for the first time at p 6 of 
the 1643 edition: “...... I will make him a 
help meet for him.” Here and everywhere 
else the 1738 edition prints “help-meet” 
(vol. i. p. 170 et passim) ; and on p. 194 there 
are four instances of “meet help,” with a 
quotation, or rather misquotation, of Gen. ii. 
20, “there was not yet found an help-meet for 
Man,” sandwiched between the first two. 
These examples of “help-meet” show confusion 
with “help-mate,” but those of “ helpmeet ” in 
the present century are founded on the idea 
that “helpmate” is a blunder. So little was 
Milton under a “mistaken notion” that he 
alternates “fit help” with “ meet help” (xérd., 
pp. 171, 173); compare also ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
Viii. 449 :-— 

What next I bring shall please thee, be assured ; 

Thy likeness, thy fit help. 

F. ADAMs. 


Helpmate is rather a favourite word with Sir 
Walter Scott, who fails, however, to restrict 
it to the use to which, in the opinion of your 
valued correspondent C. C. B. it alone 
applies. The following extract from ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel, chap. viii., in which Ben- 
jamin Suddlechop interrupts his wife while 


* Since the composition of this article the section 
has been published, convicting me of error in my 
observations above on the age of he/pmeet, and so 
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contemplating the preparation of his well- 
earned supper, affords an instance of the 
employment of the word in the sense of 
husband :-— 

“*Why, Dame Ursley—why, wife, I say—why, 
dame—why, love, you are wanted more than a strop 
for a dull razor—why, dame—’ 

“**T would some one would draw the razor across 
thy windpipe, thou bawling ass!’ said the dame to 
herself, in the first moment of irritation against her 
clamorous helpmate.” 

I venture to think, with deference to C. C. B., 
that Scott, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and many 
other standard writers have used this word 
because it is sound English, which “help- 
meet” certainly is not. Newman may have 
used it; but the most illustrious writers 
occasionally trip, and nothing can get over 
the fact that “helpmeet” is based upon a 
misconception of Gen. ii. 18, which distinctly 
places woman, relatively to man, in a position 
not covered entirely by the signification 
which we moderns attach to “ helpmate.” 

W. F. Prrpeavx. 

45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


[Dr. Spence next week.] 


MercaTe Hatt, NEAR Norwicu (9 §. ii. 
522).—Mr. Hircuin-Kemp’s remarks on this 
house and on the family of Kemp are very 
interesting, but I think he must be wrong 
about there being a grant of King John of 
certain lands to the family. No earlier origin 
for the family has ever been suggested than 
one Alan Kemp, of Weston, who is said to 
have married Isabel, daughter and heiress of 
Philip Hastings, who is said to have given 
the manor of Gissing to the family in 1324. 
But even this seems all wrong, and the Kemps 
are apparently not entitled to quarter the 
arms of Hastings at all, though they have 
done so for many generations ; for they seem 
to have no descent from that family, but to 
have acquired the manor c. 1465 by descent 
from a purchaser from the Hastings family. 

This can be proved up to the hilt thus :— 

Gissing manor was Reld by the Hastings 
family till 1353 (‘The Book of Aids’ of 
20 Edward IIL., 1347, gives Ralph de Hastings 
as then lord), when it was sold to a Thomas 
Gardiner, of Gissing, whose daughter Joan, 
dying sp. in 1400, left it to her brother-in- 
law, Sir Robert Buttevileyn, who had married 
her half-sister. 

It remained in the Buttevileyn family till 
1465, when William Buttevileyn (who in 
1451-2 had been described as “ fatuus” in his 
inquisition post mortem, 30 Henry VL., vol. iv. 
p. 150, and as being seized of the manors 
of Gissing and Flordon) died, and the manor 


came through his sister and heir Juliana, who 
is said to have married Robert Duke, of 
Brampton, as shown on the second generation 
of the usually accepted pedigree, though the 
date is utterly wrong, fer he did not get 
Gissing till about 1465, and not 1324. His 
daughter, Alice Duke, married John Kemp, 
and so brought Gissing manor for the first 
time into the Kemp family. 

Iam unable to trace Isabel Hastings and 
her father Philip. They are, I fear, two of 
the many ghosts who stray through so many 
Elizabethan pedigrees. 

The name of Kemp is a very common one 
in Norfolk, and was borne by all sorts and 
conditions of people, e.g., William Kempe, in 
17 Edward . was a bondsman (nativus) of 
John de Shelton in Haveringlond (Anct. Ch. 
A. 2754). Wa Rye. 

Frognal House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Prime Mrvtster (8 §. x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510; xii. 55, 431; 9% S. ii. 99; iii. 15).— 
This form appears to be much older than the 
synonym “Premier.” The following, from Mr. 
John Morley’s ‘Walpole’ (pp. 161-2), seems 
to show this clearly :— 

** The earliest instance in which I have found the 
head of the government designated as the Premier 
is in a letter to the Duke of Newcastle from 
the Duke of Cumberland in 1746, though in 
Johnson’s ‘Dictionary,’ published nine years later, 
‘premier’ still only figures as an adjective......... On 
the other hand, in a debate so late as 1761, George 
Grenville declared that Prime Minister is an odious 
title, and he was sorry that it was now deemed an 
essential part of the constitution. Lord North is 
said never to have allowed himself in his own family 
to be called Prime Minister.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough spoke of 
the “Premier Minister,” but never of the 
“ Premier.” GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

‘More Hints on Etiquette’ (9 ii. 
267).—Mr. Hamitton will pardon me, I am 
sure, for saying that I am afraid the data he 
has placed before us for his ascription of this 
book to Thackeray cannot be fully accepted 
as conclusive. In 1837 ‘My Book; or, the 
Anatomy of Conduct,’ was published. The 
writer, John H. Shelton, had been a woollen- 
draper in the neighbourhood of Regent Street, 
W. He had become possessed of the fixed 
idea that he was destined to be the instructor 
of mankind in the true art of etiquette. The 
| little volume fell in the way of Thackeray, and 
‘he undertook the task of reviewing it for 
| Fraser's Magazine. Thackeray was of the 


| opinion that his work would be more pungent 
if he wrote in the character of a footman. 
The review took the form .of a letter 
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from Charles Yellowplush, Esq., containin 
“Fashionablefax and polite annygoats,” 
from “ No. — Grosvenor Square (N.B.—Hairy 
Bell),” and addressed to Oliver Yorke, the 
well-known pseudonym of the editor of Fraser. 
The footman who reviewed the fashionable 
world achieved a great success, and Charles 
Yellowplush, Esq., was requested to extend 
his comments upon society and books, and in 
January, 1838, ‘The Yellowplush Papers’ 
were commenced (vide ‘ Thackerayana,’ first 
edition, p. 133, Chatto & Windus, 1875). 
Under these circumstances I am induced to 
inquire if it is reasonable to assume that 
Thackeray not only wrote ‘The Yellowplush 
Papers,’ but also, “early in 1838,” ‘ More 
Hints on Etiquette.’ I venture to doubt the 
achievement. With reference to Mr. HamiL- 
TON’s other suggestion, that “it is doubtful 
whether at that date [? 1838] Dickens was 
personally acquainted with Cruikshank,” I 
request permission to say that ‘Sketches by 
Boz’ came forth in 1836, and in the preface 
Dickens spoke of the “nervousness he should 
have had in venturing alone before the public, 
and of his delight in getting the help of 
Cruikshank” (vide ‘Life of Dickens,’ by 
J. Forster, vol. i. p. 92). And, moreover, I 
beg to direct the attention of your correspond- 
ent to the fact that even in those early days 
—1837-8—Dickens entertained a true regard 
for, and a high opinion of, the original genius 
of George Cruikshank. (In the letter in which 
he suggested to the artist the redesigning 
of the plate of “Rose Maylie and Oliver,” 
Dickens wrote, “You know me too well to 
feel hurt by this enquiry, and with equal 
confidence in you...... ” Vide * Life, vol. ii. 
p- 321.) Therefore | am constrained to remark, 
in conclusion, that it is hardly believable that 
there was no friendship between the author 
of and the Eetialchadomtics who so graphic- 
ally illustrated ‘Sketches by Boz’ in 1836, 
and ‘The: Adventures of Oliver Twist’ in 
1838. Henry Geratp Hope. 
Elms Road, 8.W. 


Mopern CHANGES OF NAME (9* §, ii, 225).— 
Here we find Hathaway compared to Hollo- 
way. Are we to take this as an etymological 
suggestion or merely a substitution or cor- 
ruption? Hathaway in many forms is very 
common, and has been freely discussed. ts 
its meaning clearly known? A. 


Book (8 §. ix. 341; x. 400; 9% §, 
ii. 322, 521).—I cannot share Mr. R. THomas’s 
liking for that “nice-sounding word ananym” 
for two reasons, (1) because it is too like 
anonym to be practically of any use, and 
(2) because it seems to have been invented 


by some person who knew no Greek. If it 
had been correctly formed, so as to repre- 
sent the sense attributed to it by Mr. 
Tuomas, it would have been spelt pre- 
cisely as the other word, anonym, to which 
Mr. Tuomas prefers it. This accounts pro- 
bably for the non-appearance of ananym in 
dictionaries. Hoyle was “made familiar by 
Eidrah (not Eidrak) Trebor,” 1830. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 

The Spectator for 10 Dec., 1898, in noticing 
a paper by “ Diplomaticus” in the Fortnightly 
Review, says that “it is no slight achievement 
to earn the praise of a pseudonymous —e- 
zine critic.” But, supposing the writer of the 
article is a diplomat by profession, can his 
nom de querre be strictly styled a pseudonym? 
I should be glad to know under what categor, 
Mr. THomas would be inclined to place suc n 
signatures as “A Hertfordshire Incumbent, 
and others which, though anonymous so far 
as the writer’s name is concealed, denote his 
calling or position in life, and may therefore 
lead to his identification. It seems to me that 
neither anonym nor pseudonym exactly meets 
these cases, and in the interests of scientific 
bibliography perhaps Mr. Tuomas will be 
good enough to favour the readers of ‘N.&Q. 
with his views on the subject. 

W. F. Prrpeavx. 
45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Errrapus ii. 306, 536).—On the tomb- 
stone of one of my forefathers in Hickling 
Churchyard, Notts, are the following lines 
(quoted from memory) :— 

Life is a City full of crooked streets, 

Death is y® Teashot-phace where all men meets ; 

If Health were Marchandise y‘ men could buy, 

Y° rich would mostly live, y® poor men die. 

Do they occur elsewhere? and is it known 
who wrote them ? Cc. C. B. 

[With slight variations, this epitaph is of frequent 

occurrence. 


“HuLLABALOo” (9t ii. 267, 395).—The 
following is from the diary of Walter Gale, 
schoolmaster, of Mayfield, Sussex, in vol. ix. 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections ’:— 

“1751. March 10.— Being disappointed of my 

Bourn journey, I set out for Laughton, and came to 
Whitesmith’s, where was a ‘hurley bolloo’ about 
Mr. Plummer’s having seized a horse loaded with 
three ankers of brandy.” 
The Rev. W. D. Parish in his ‘ Dictionary 
of the Sussex Dialect’ gives “ Hurley-bulloo, 
a disturbance.” Jas. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


“Crminc” or “Cretinc” (9 §, ii. 284).— 
The late Frederick Pepys Cockerell, architect, 
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(9 S. IDL. Jaw. 21, 99. 


invariably used the spelling “cieling.” It 
may have been handed down from his grand- 
father, an architect, through Prof. Cockerell ; 
but this is purely conjecture on ~~ part. 
MARKEN, 


I have noticed in old sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century papers ei is often de in such 
words as fei/d for field. E. E. Tuoyrts. 


SwEATING-PITs IN IRELAND (9% §. ii. 107, 
157, 271).—Allow me to draw the attention of 
your correspondents who have written on this 
subject to the account given in Du Chaillu’s 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,’ vol. ii. p. 206 
et seqg., of a curious custom prevalent at the 
present time in Norway and of a similar 
nature. The whole account is too long for 
quotation, but a few lines from it may interest 
your readers. It is said “travellers see 
strange things ”:— 


“One of the most characteristic institutions of 
the country is the Sauna (bath-house), called Bad- 
stuga in Swedish. It is a small log-house, built very 
tight, with no windows, having a single aperture 
above to let the smoke out; in the centre is an 
oven-like structure built of loose stones, under 
which a fire is kept burning till they are very hot ; 
then the fire is po om and the women clean 
the place thoroughly of ashes and soot, the smoke- 
hole having been in the meantime closed. A large 
vessel filled with water is placed within ; a number 
of slender twigs, generally of young birch-trees, are 
put into it, to be used asswitches. The bath-house 
stands by itself, and at some distance from the other 
buildings, for safety in case it should take fire. 
Every eeende evening, summer and winter, all 
over that northern country smoke is seen issuing 
from these structures. It is the invariable custom 
for all the household, on that day, to take a bath, 
for the work of the week is ended, and the beginning 
of Sunday has come. After washing, all put on clean 
linen and their best clothes.”—Chap. xvii. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I conceive that a reference to the prevalent 
belief in an earth cure for rheumatism and 
the presence of numerous of these excavations 
~—or structures—in lreland is apparent in the 
last line of the ballad, popular among the 


Hibernian lower class during the last century, | 


commencing with the quatrian :— 
The night before Larry was stretched [slang for 
an ” 


The boys Shey all paid him a visit ; 
A sonthiel of grub too they fetched, 

ae have sweated [pawned] their duds [clothes] 

ut they'd riz’ it. 

Each stanza of eight lines ends, if I remember 
rightly, with an extra line, by no means 
superfluous, since it adds emphasis to the 
preceding verse. 

The company arrive to condole and (more 
Hibvernico) to carouse with the convict in the 


condemned cell. Such convivialities were con- 
ceded to the doomed in Ireland in those days. 
They not only bring food with them, but an 
ample supply of the indispensable “craytur.” 
The result, as might be foreseen, is that the 
visitors pass from the jovial to the quarrel- 
some stage, and “a row royal,” ending in a 
fight, ensues. When peace is at length re- 
stored, they take an affectionate farewell of 
their moribund friend, and, in anticipation 
of the almost immediately impending com- 
mittal of his body to the grave, “earth to 
earth,” the final supernumerary line informs 
us (italics mine) that 
—— they leave him to take a ground sweat. 
NEmo. 
Temple. 


Prynn (9 S. ii. 288, 336, 496; 
iii. 14).—My attention has been called to a 
note in ‘N. & Q.’ in which [ am mentioned as 
the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and to a note of correction from 
Mr. Benjamin Wacker, A.R.I.B.A., at the 
last reference. I need hardly say that had I 
known of the mistake, I should have at once 
asked you to correct it, and claimed the right 
and honoured title—President of the Architec- 
tural Association. Mr. WALKER is quite 
right in stating that the R.LB.A. and A.A. 
are quite different bodies, but he is entirely 
wrong in adding that “the active members 
of the latter body are for the most part pupils 
and junior assistants.” 

The Architectural Association, which is the 
chief architectural educating body in the 
country, consists of some thirteen hundred 
members, of whom, as a matter of fact, the 
smaller proportion are assistants and students. 
As regards its “active members ”—if it is to 
the officers and council that Mr. WALKER 
refers—nearly all are representative men in 
practice, who give their valued services 
voluntarily in the cause of furthering archi- 
tectural education. As I write this simpl 
to correct two mistaken statements, I wil 
only add that if Mr. Waker will kindly 
take the trouble to refer to the list of past 
| presidents, he will see that there are several 
names that have some claim to be well known 
in the profession, and, | may add, all at the 
time of their election have been men of large 
experience and many years in practice. 

Gero. H. Fettowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A. 


| 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


| Horace WALPOLE AND HIS Eprrors (8 §. 
| xi. 346, 492 ; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493 ; 9 S. i. 91; 
‘ii. 75, 332, 531).—In a letter addressed to Earl 
Harcourt, Walpole writes, according to Cun- 


ningham’s edition (vol. vili. p. 405, under date 
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30 Aug., 1783): “Sir Edward [Walpole] says | clothes, which to be sure one is glad to know, 
I shall be mighty happy with meeting my/only unluckily there is no such person.’ 
Lord of Orford, ‘who is often at Nuneham,| Wright, in his note on this passage, shares 
for Lord Harcourt is very good to him.’” It| Horace Walpole’s opinion, and states that 
is evident that Orford here is a misreading of | “ Lady Walsingham” was “ Mrs. Boyle Wal- 
Cunningham for Oxford. The reference is | singham, Charlotte, daughter of Sir Charles 
undoubtedly to John Butler, Bishop of Oxford | Hanbury-Williams, Bart., married to the Hon. 
(1777-88), with whom Sir Edward Walpole | Robert Boyle Walsingham.” Both Horace 
was on friendly terms, as may be seen from | Walpole and his editor, however, are mistaken 
the following quotation :— as to the non-existence of Lady Walsingham. 

“The Bishop of Oxford, once a writer in patriot | Strangely enough, at that particular date 
opposition, wrote t’other day to his friend and| there were two Lady Walsinghams alive. 


IIL. Jan. 21, 99.) 


ay my brother, that Lord Harcourt had invited 
him to dinner, treated him most benignantly, anc 


not mentioned a word of politics ; ‘surely,’ added | 
the meek apostle, ‘if there were a toleration of | 
yatriots, Lord Harcourt would be entitled to the | 


venefit of it.’”"—Letter of Horace Walpole to 
Mason, dated 18 Aug., 1779, vol. vii. 242. 

An observation to the same effect, addressed 
by Horace Walpole to Earl Harcourt, will be 
found on p. 256, vol. vii. On the other hand, 
Horace Walpole always refers to his nephew 
as Lord Orford (see, for instance, vol. iv. p. 46 ; 
vol. vi. p. 2), and there is no evidence to show 
that the latter ever visited Nuneham. The 
proximity of Oxford to Nuneham would, of 
course, account for Lord Harcourt showing 
hospitality to the bishop as his neighbour, 
though they held (on the bishop’s own show- 
ing) different views on politics. The reference 
to the Bishop of Oxford as my “Lord of 
Oxford” is quite in Horace Walpole’s manner ; 
he refers, for instance, to the Archbishop of 
York as “my Lord’s grace of York” (vol. vi. 
p. 484) and as “my Lord of York” (vol. vii. 
p. 14), to the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
‘my Lord of Canterbury” (vol. vii. p. 478 ; 
vol. viii. p. 229), and to the Bishop of Ely as 
“my Lord of Ely” (vol. vi. p. 316). 

In a letter to Lady Ossory dated 23 Sept., 
1780 (vol. vii. p. 440), Walpole writes: “ My 
cousin and namesake is come into Parliament, 


which baptizes me the old H. W.” This cousin 
and namesake was Horatio, the eldest son of 
Lord Walpole of Wolterton, Horace Walpole’s 
first cousin ; and Cunningham states in a note | 
that he was “ M.P. for the Walpole constitu- | 
ency of King’s Lynn.” This is a mistake. | 
The Mr. Horatio Walpole alluded to did enter | 
Parliament in 1780, but it was as member for | 
Wigan, which he represented from 1780 till 
1784. In the latter year he became member 
for King’s Lynn in succession to his uncle 
Thomas Walpole, who was re-elected for that | 
borough in 1780, at the same time that his 
— became member for Wigan. 

n a letter to Lady Ossory dated 8 June, 
1784 (vol. viii. p. 481), Horace Walpole writes : 
“They [the newspapers] have been circum- 


stantial about Lady Walsingham’s birthday | 


Thomas de Grey, second Lord Walsingham, 
who succeeded his father in 1781, married in 
1772 Augusta Georgiana Elizabeth Irby, only 
daughter of the first Lord Boston, and this 
lady survived till 1818 (see Collins’s and 


| Debrett’s ‘Peerages’). Her mother-in-law, 


Mary Cowper, Dowager Lady Walsingham, 
was also living, and died in 1800. 

The correspondent to whom Letter 1271 
(vol. v. p. 315) is addressed has not yet, ap- 
ymarently, been identified, as Cunningham 
sates the title blank. The addressee appears 

retty clearly, from internal evidence, to be 
Edward Louisa Mann, elder brother of Sir 
Horace Mann. Edward Louisa Mann was 
deputy of Sir Edward and Horace Walpole in 
the Customs Office (see the ‘ Royal Kalendar’ 
of this year, 1771). His occupancy of this 

lace is referred to by Horace Walpole in a 
etter (vol. vii. p. 297) of 1775, the year of 
Edward Mann’s death: “I might plead...... 
that Mr. Mann’s death detains me, for he held 
our place for Sir Edward and me, and there 
is much to settle.” Throughout Letter 1271 
Horace Walpole refers to a place held jointly 
by himself and his only surviving brother 
Sir Edward Walpole. e place in question 
is that of Collector of the Customs, as may be 
gathered from Walpole’s ‘Account of his 
Conduct’ relative to the places held by him 
under Government (printed by Cunningham 
in vol. i. p. Ixxxiv). The patent of this par- 
ticular office was twice offered to him for his 
life, and refused by him. To this refusal he 
twice refers in this letter. 

Towards the end of the letter Walpole 
writes: “Ido not forget my obligations to you 
dear Sir, or to your dead brother, whose 
memory will ever be most dear to me.” This 
is, no doubt, a reference to Galfridus Mann 
Edward Mann’s younger brother, who died in 
1756, and for whom Horace Walpole had a 
very real regard (see letter to Sir ff. Mann on 
the death of Galfridus Mann, vol. iii. p. 53). 
There seems very little doubt, therefore, that 
this letter was addressed to Edward Louisa 
Mann. HeLen ToyYNBER, 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, 
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(9 S. IIT. Jan. 21, 99. 


‘Tue or Teput’ (9 S. ii. 509).—In 
answer to your correspondent D. J., 1 may 
say that ‘The Book of Tephi’ is a mere 
romance in verse, and entirely without value 
to any person wishing to arrive at the truth 
as to the High Queen’s history. As I found 
that others had been deceived in the matter, 
I published last April a little book entitled 
“The Light of the West,’ which will give some 
information as to the Irish manuscript evi- 
dence upon the subject. Hebrew scholars 
may also consult the ‘Shallum Doim’ and 
‘Hamuza,’ whilst there is an epitome of the 
inception of the expedition at Bethlehem, 
and its course en route for Ireland, in the 
commentary upon Jezirah by Rabbi Donolo, 
nephew (not brother) of St. Cathal, Arch- 
bishop of Tarentum, written early in the 
seventh century. J. A. G. 


Mrppiesex (9** §. ii. 469, 494, 511).—It does 
notseem very clear whethereither* Middlesex” 
or “county of London” can be called “ incor- 
rect.” The Act of 1888says that a place, part of 
an administrative county, shall (subject as in 
this Act mentioned) form part of that county 
for all purposes, sheriff, lieutenant, custos, 
justice, militia, coroner, or other ; but among 
the things stated not to be affected thereby is 
“land tax.” Surely then a resident pro- 
prietor of land at (say) Fulham (or Putney), 
who pays land tax on such land as being in 
the county of Middlesex (or Surrey), is justified 
in describing his residence as in that county, 
though for “sheriff, lieutenant,” and other 
purposes, it is the county of London. | 
should be very glad if some legal opinion on 
the subject could be cited or obtained. 

G. E. C. 

Nonsurors (9 §. ii. 408, 493).—French 
Prophets appear deservedly to rank as _re- 
ligious impostors. Dr. D. Hughson published 
in 1814“a complete exposure of their infamous 
practices,” in which he states that towards the 
close of the year 1706 three French Cevennois, 
commonly called Camisars, arrived in Eng- 
land, and by their enthusiastic effusions, 
pretences to prophesying, and ecstatic con- 
vulsions raised the curiosity not only of their 
countrymen in London, but also of some 
English people. Their presence and preten- 
sions gave offence to the French congregation 
of the Savoy Chapel, who caused an investiga- 
tion to be made concerning these prophets, 
with the result of their being incleni im- 
postors in an Act dated 2 Jan., 1707, and 
confirmed by Dr. Compton, Bishop of London. 
One of their assembling places was in Soho, 
with others in different parts of London. 
They appear to have been a medley of 


spiritualists, Jumpers, and Shakers, with one 
or two sharp fellows as principals, who man- 
aged to line their own pockets with the gold 
of some of their credulous followers. Dr. 
Hughson asserts that the ruin of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Bart., was due to this fact. 

Three of the Prophets were sentenced to 
stand in the pillory twice, at Charing Cross 
and Royal Exchange, the result of a prosecu- 
tion for disturbing the public peace. Dr. 
Hughson concludes his pamphlet by remark- 
ing that the famous William Whiston’s Boyle 
Lectures at Bow Church inveigh most forcibly 
against the Prophets, and also that at Sion 
College Library are five volumes containing 
papers relating to them. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 

(The district near the Cevennes has, of course, 
been fruitful of so-called heresies since the time of 
the Albigenses. NSmiles’s ‘ History of the Hugue- 
nots’ and a library of other works may be consul 
concerning the Camisards and their doings. } 


Tue Curse or St. WirHotp (9* §. ii. 509). 
—Withold is a corruption of Vitalis, one of 
the lieutenants of St. Maurice, who, with the 
whole of their legion, suffered martyrdom. 
St. Withold was invoked in cases of night- 
mare. There is an allusion to this in ‘ King 
Lear, III. iv. Gurth probably invokes him 
because he was a well-known medieval saint. 
The chronicler Ordericus Vitalis took the 
name of this saint when he received the ton- 
sure on St. Maurice’s Day. 

Ki. M. Marsa. 

21, Magdalen Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


CARKEET AND ANDREWS Famities (9 §, 
ii. 508).—Samuel Carkeet was a Dissenting 
minister at Totness, and wrote ‘Gospel 
Worthiness stated, in a Sermon preach’d in 
Exon at the Young Men’s Lecture, May 7, 
1719,” ‘An Essay on the Conversion of 
St. Paul, &c., 1741. He was ordained on 
19 June, 1710, and died on 17 June, 1746. He 
was buried at Totness. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cuaussey (9 §. ii. 467, 538).—At first sight 
it seems likely enough that the Chaussey 
archipelago derives its name from the French 
chaussée, because of its resemblance to a bank, 
but it must not be forgotten that great 
changes have taken place in the configuration 
of the coast in this part of France owing to 
the encroachments of the sea. “ Where rolls 
the deep,” a forest stood as late as the eighth 
century, and even nowadays the traces of 
submerged villages are sometimes to be seen 
when the tide is low. Again, it must be borne 
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in mind that the termination -ey often stands 
for island. Thus Guernsey appears to mean 
“green island” eth and Jersey is 
perhaps “Cvsar’s isle,” so that it may very 
well be that the -ey in Chaussey is not a cor- 
ruption of -ée. In ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer,’ Victor Hugo, in describing the formid- 
able rocks off this part of France, calls one of 
them Chouzy, a form of the name not men- 
tioned by your correspondent. 
T. P. Armstrone. 
Putney. 


“INTERLUNAR CAVE” §. ii. 
uses this fanciful expression to depict the 
situation of the moon when she is invisible 
from the earth. She then hides herself, ac- 
cording to Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ ii. 6), and is 
believed to rest from her work. “ Mensis 
exitu latet,” is his statement, “quum laborare 
non creditur.” Jnterlunium is Pliny’s word 
for the period intervening between the dis- 
appearance of the old moon and the advent of 
the new. The Latin naturalist also antici- 
pates the English poets in applying the 
epithet “silent” to the moon when she is in 
her transition stage. “Quem diem,” he says, 
“alii interlunii, alii silentis lune appellant” 
(‘ Hist. Nat.’ xvi. 74). After all, the point 
is one that should cause very little difficulty 
to the readers of Milton and Shelley. 
THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The following note may be of service :— 

“ By an interchange of metaphors not uncommon 
in classical poetry, a word which properly applies 
only to sound is here applied to sight, and si/ent= 
dark, devoid of light. Precisely the same expression 
is used by Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ i. 60, ‘ Mi ripingeva la 
dove il sol tace.’ But the word has here a technical 
meaning: the phrase ‘silens Luna’ was employed 
by the Romans to denote the moon during that 
period which elapses between the disappearance of 
the old moon and the appearance of the new. C 
Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ i. xvi. 39, ‘ Quem diem alii inter- 
lunii, alii si/entis Lune appellant.’ ‘ Interlunar 
cave’ is simply a poetical expression for the moon 
in this eclipsed state, and the epithet ‘ vacant’ is 
used because the moon is, as it were, useless or emit- 
ting no light, the poet remembering, no doubt, the 
expression of Pliny, xvi. 39, ‘ Luna ibi racat apera 
et ministerio suo.’ ”—‘ Samson Agonistes,’ edited by 
J. Churton Collins. 

R. M. MarsHat. 

21, Magdalen Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


CurE For ConsumPTIon (9*" ii. 466, 515). 
—W. C. B. quotes Mrs. Barbauld, who states 
the German doctors sent their patients into 
the cowhouses. It is worth noting that 
Eugéne Chavette, in his witty, though not 
over-refined ‘ Lilie, Tutue, Bébeth,’ burlesques 
this regimen in relating the discovery of the 


Duchesse de Fouines by her lawyer Crochard 
in the establishment of Tante Tutue. The 
duchess, after being ordered by “un petit 
médecin de campagne” to try existence in 
“la société des vaches,” falls under the in- 
fluence of a somnambulist (Tante Bébeth), 
who orders her to pass her time in an 
“atmosphére saturée d’émanations trente fois 
plus bienfaisantes que celles d’une étable,” 
with the result that she spends two years as 
deputy dame du comptoir in “un de ces 
établissements discrets qui par séance de- 
mandent trois sous au consommateur,” with 
complete success. It would be interesting to 
know if Chavette’s satire had any originality 
in it. W. H. QuARRELL. 


The delusion prevailed in France also. The 
adventures of a young lady who lodged over 
a cowshed supply the motif of one of Madame 
de Genlis’s juvenile stories. Is there not a 
tradition that similar good results were got 
by inhaling the steam from new bread ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


NAMEs OF THE CowstiP (9 §. ii. 87, 
192, 517).—Miss Baker says, in her ‘ North- 
amptonshire Glossary,’ that the word pazgle 
is now seldom used in this county, “ except in 
the comparison ‘as yellow as a paigle.’” In 
this locality the flowers are always spoken of 
as cowslips. I cull the following from Hogg 
and Johnson’s ‘Wild Flowers of Great 
Britain’ (1863) :— 

**Cowslip is the name the flower has borne from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon times, and probably re- 
ferred to the sweetness of its perfume. It seems to 
have been the popular name, and page/ that adopted 
by the monks and mediciners of the medieval age. 
Pagellus in monkish Latin, found in many old 
charters, signifies a small country district, and page/, 
its contraction, implied a little rustic, a pet name 
very applicable to the flower, for it is found only in 
very open pastures. It has been called also pa/sy- 
wort, and for the same reason that the French name 
it herbe de la paralysie, the flowers being considered 
efficacious against nervous disorders.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Myrmecipes (9" §. iii. 5).—The reference is 
to an ancient sculptor and engraver of Athens 
or Miletus, called Muppnxidns. He was cele- 
brated for the minuteness of his work in 
ivory, some of which was on so small a scale 
that it could hardly be seen unless placed 
upon black hair (vide Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Biog.,’ 
sv.) In the quotation from Bishop King, 
“were” is doubtless the singular of the im- 
perfect subjunctive, so that “some Myrme- 


cides” is parallel to “some mute inglorious 


| Milton ”—a use of “some” which, I am told, 
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the authorities of Victoria Embankment | who wrote to me direct, suggest that the 
would probably include in one condemnation | “niches” described by me might perhaps be 
with such idioms as “a friend of mine” or putlog holes. There are plenty of instances 


“the committee are sitting.” 
R. J. WALKER. 


The craftsman who bore this nickname is 
by no means so mysterious a person as Mr. 
THORNTON seems to imply. The passage from 
Bishop King is a quotation = Cicero, 
* Acad. Prior.,’ ii. 120. Myrmecides constructed 
an ivory chariot which a fly could cover with 
its wings, and a ship which bore the same 
relation to a bee. See Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vii. 
21. J. P. 

38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


Masor Jonn Anpré: Con. (9% 
S. ii. 528).—In 1876 I attended a William 
Joseph André. He died of consumption on 
21 August of that year, aged thirty-six. He 
was a nephew, he told me (probably a grand- 
nephew), of Major John André. He had been 
living in College Street, Chelsea. I saw his 
son, who was still living in Chelsea, as late as 
1883. Both father poe son were, I believe, 
oe in connexion with some tennis 
club, in what capacity I did not know. 

Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


PicturRE By Muritto (9 ii. 128).—A 
condensed account of the history of this 
picture ‘ La Vieja’ is given by Curtis in his 
exhaustive work on Velasquez and Murillo, 
under No. 448 of the works by the latter 
artist. W. Roserts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


THEATRE TICKETS AND Passes (9% §. ii. 348, 
416).—Perhaps Mr. A. W. Waters may like 
to be referred to the Picture Magazine, vol. iii., 

. 148 (1894), where he will find twenty-six 
illustrations of tickets to public theatres and 
other places of amusement. The following, 
among others, are given: Covent Garden, 
1762 and 1817; New Theatre, Covent Garden, 
1809 ; Drury Lane, 1776 and 1790; Theatre 
Royal, 1671, 1684, and 1755 ; Queen’s Theatre, 
1684 and 1695; King’s, 1791; The Grotto, 
1764 ; a. 1766; New Theatre, Good- 
man’s Fields ; Italian Opera Pantheon, 1790 ; 
Royal Haymarket, 1778 ; Cromwell's Gardens, 
Brompton ; Royal Circus; and Ranelagh 
House. If your correspondent is unable to 
see this book, I shall be very happy to lend 
him my copy. H.C. 

South Hackney. 


ARCHITECTURAL Nicues (9 ii. 409 ; iii. 
32).—My thanks are due to two of your 
correspondents, who, as well as another 


|of indubitable putlog holes about the place, 
| but I think that if your readers could see the 
sketch to which my eyes now turn, they would 
| agree that the little cavities in question can 
|have served no such purpose, their great 
|number, regularity, and proximity to each 
| other militating against such a theory. I 
‘count thirty in the uppermost row close 
|under the office line. A course or two of 
stones lower than this comes another row of 
about as many ; and there are seven or eight 
rows, interrupted here and there by small 
windows (apparently later insertions). The 
stones composing the wall are of about the 
size that I have ascribed to the niches, with 
now and again a large “riser,” neat ashlar 
work. I have been asked, Might doves have 
been the intended occupants? these being 
somewhat smaller than pigeons ; but I think 
there would not be room for one to turn round 
in, leave alone for two, when nesting. 
Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Maetstrom §. ii. 285, 451).—The book 
in which this word is printed maélstrom, as I 
observed at the latter reference, is Mr. Silva 
White’s ‘From Sphinx to Oracle,’ just pub- 
lished. The blunder is at p. 2. 

F. ADAMs. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Hesrew NuMERALS (9" §. ii. 288, 335, 436). 
—I do not know why Canon Taytor should 
think my request unreasonable. On such a 
subject his name is undoubtedly of high 
authority ; but how can his statement be 
reconciled with the following, from Prof. 
Driver: “The supposition that /etters were 
used for numerals in the sacred [Hebrew] 
autographs is destitute of foundation”? 

PERTINAX. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Armorial Families. Compiled and edited by 
Arthur Charles Fox-Davies. (Edinburgh, T. C. 
& E. C. Jack.) 

Tuoven put forward as a third edition, Mr. Fox- 

Davies’s ‘Armorial Families’ is practically a new 

work. It is thoroughly consonant with his previous 

labours, and it maintains and defends the opinions 
previously enunciated, carrying them to their legiti- 
mate and inevitable conclusions. It is, moreover, 
necessarily no less uncompromising and aggressive 
than previous works, and while wholly defensible in 
view is likely to create in many quarters the maxi- 
mum of annoyance and controversy. Theunpalatable 
truths Mr, Fox-Davies felt called upon to advance 
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were shown in his treatment of Fairbairn’s ‘ Book | 
of Crests,’ a book at its first appearance, in 1859, 
practically valueless, and now, in the later edition, 
edited by Mr. Fox-Davies in 1892, of genuine autho- 
rity and value. From this he banished many 
hundred false ascriptions. The delusion still pre- 
vails that one not entitled to a coat of arms may 
yet indulge himself in a crest, whereas a crest is 
necessarily a portion of a complete heraldic achieve- 
ment. Like supporters in the present day, a crest 
was, and is, an extra distinction, and though there 
are numerous old coats without any crest, there is 
but a single instance in which the crest is of more 
ancient date than the coat. In this solitary in- 
stance the arms were exhibited at the Visitation of 
the heralds, were not passed, and were subsequently 
rectified, while the crest was passed at the time. 
Emboldoned by his success in his earlier venture, 
Mr. Fox-Davies has published the present work, in 
which he subjects to close scrutiny some two to 
three thousand coats. In his treatment of these he 
has followed in part the system adopted by Joseph 
Edmondson in the * Alphabet of Arms’ included in 
his ‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ 1780, a work in 
which he was aided by Sir Joseph Ayloffe. This 
system, which has subsequently been employed in 
other treatises, leads Mr. Fox-Davies to print in 
roman text the arms which are officially sanctioned, 
and in italics those for which no similar authority 
exists, some of them not seldom boasting no higher 
authority than that of the heraldic stationer. In 
his present volume the editor prints at the foot of 
each alternate page the guarantee “that every 
entry not in italics is that of a genuinely armigerous 
person.” Somewhat startling results naturally, 
and even inevitably, attend this process. Not 
seldom the parvenu is more careful to have his 
grant secure than is the cadet of a family long 
noble. We can test only as regards a single county, 
and here we find orthodox arms assigned a man 
who, within our own recollection, kept a small 
ready-made clothes shop, and others of origin no 
less humble, while the arms are given in italics of 
the sons of peers and others belonging for genera- 
tions to county families. We are casting no doubt 
upon the work, but are simply stating facts. In 
the case of people of the utmost distinction, Mr. 
Fox-Davies employs his favourite formula, “ Ar- 
morial bearings as used, but for which no autho- 
rity has been established, are,” &c. The chief fault 
that has been found with the work is that it is not 
complete. This is a self-evident proposition. It is 
difficult to conjecture in these days—in which it 
is popularly, but erroneously, supposed that the 
Excise confers by its receipt of payment a right to 
wear arms—how many scores of thousands there 
are by whom they are worn. In the second part of 
his title the compiler describes his book as “a 
directory of some gentlemen of coat-armour, show- 
ing which arms in use at the moment are borne 
by legal authority.” The italics are, of course, ours. 
e does not claim to have included the whole of 
the families in Shirley, still less to have scrutinized 
every armorial book-plate that owes its existence to 
the Ex-Libris Society. He insists, however, on the 
fact that a large number of the noble and gentle 
families of England have made no proof of descent 
since the Visitations, and he holds the risk of ille- 
gitimacy too great for him to a any pedigree 
unless it has properly gone through the mill. He 
reiterates his assertion that the work, the effect of 
which has been sensible, has never put forward a 


claim to compieteness. Looking forward as he 
does to seeing the work a periodical—perhaps even 
a biennial—production, he views with some appre- 
hension the enormous number of new entries which 
will need to be inserted. No less modest is Mr. 
Fox-Davies in claiming for his work no official 
authority. He has been greatly aided by the heralds 
—notably by Richmond Herald and by Lyon King 
of Arms and Ulster King of Arms—but for all that 
he prints he takes the sole responsibility. The 
authority of his work will not readily,be disputed, 
by those, at least, whose arms are given in roman 
text. No similar work to this exists in Britain, 
nor, so far as we know, in any other country. 
During the few years it has been before the public 
it has risen steadily in public favour, and as its 
merits are known it will continue to rise. It isa 
handsome work, bristling with illustrations, and 
— form an indispensable portion of every heraldic 
ibrary. 


Diary of Thomas Brown, Writer in Kirkwall, 
1675-169, Edited by A. Francis Steuart, Advo- 
cate. (Kirkwall, Peace & Son.) 

RaTHER dry bones are those given us by Mr. 

Steuart in the shape of the diary of Themes 

Brown, a “writer” in Kirkwall (using the term 

“writer” in a Scottish sense) concerning whom 

next to nothing is known. It is possible for 

imagination, or even for knowledge, to clothe them 
with flesh. Many facts of interest concerning 

Orcadian families and customs may be extracted. 

As a rule the interest of the entries is purely genea- 

logical. here are some matters, however, of 

historical or general importance, as, for instance, 
the record how 250 “ Quhig; [Whigs] taken at 

Bothwal Brige,” shipped for Ven iny,” paroched” 

(perished) at or near the “‘ Moull hen of Deirnes.” 

There are allusions to a “ batell” between George 

“alledged Earle of Caithness, with his men” an 

“*Glenorkie and his men.” We hear how “ Mr. 

Ritchard Reidman, a muntebank phisitiane, came 

to Kirkwall from Walls ”; how offenders against 

morality were “‘conveined befoir the pulpit,” and 
the like. We oa Sir Walter Scott when we 
find the name Halcro, and hear much of Barkies, 

Feas, Moncrieffes, and Traills. The little volume 

has much interest for Scottish genealogists and will 

be welcome to a wider circle. 


The Use of Sarum. By W. H. Frere, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Mvcu has been done for liturgiology in this last 
decade. Many of the ancient service-books and 
sacramentaries have been edited by competent 
scholars, and abundant material for forming some 
estimate of their value and importance is now avail- 
able. We confess that to non-liturgical students 
it is difficult to share the enthusiasm which the 
subject seems to inspire in those devoted to it. To 
appreciate the minute niceties of ecclesiastical eti- 
quette one needs an unappeasable appetite for small 
details, which to the exoteric seem absolutely 
trivial and insignificant. The average Englishman 
knows little of the use of Sarum beyond a passing 
reference to it in the preface to his Prayer Book. 
If he wishes to dispel his ignorance this learned 
volume will largely help him. 

Mr. Frere gives the customs of Sarum as they are 
set forth in the Latin Consuetudinary and Custom- 
ary of that ancient foundation. The former of these 
is a code of usages and regulations on which the 
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Sarum use was chiefly founded. The Customary, 
which is supplementary to the Consuetudinary and 
follows it in assigning the various parts of the ser- 
vice to different members of the cathedral body, is 
now printed for the first time. In the me of 
the editor, these documents were probably compiled 
and systematized very early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Bishop Poore, the founder of Salisbury 
Cathedral, out of the liturgical arrangements of his 
famous predecessor Bishop Osmund. 

Mr. Frere has evidently studied the MS. sources 
of his treatises with that extreme accuracy and 
conscientiousness which is the cardinal virtue of a 
liturgiologist, and one not always exhibited b 
some previous workers in this particular field. 
Some specimens of the old musical settings of the 
versicles are given in an appendix. The Ordinal of 
the same use, which is practically a book of rubrics 
dealing with the method and sequence of the divers 
parts of the service, will be issued in a second 
volume. 

Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon. By Frances de 

Paravicini. (Burns & Oates.) 

Ir is hard to notice a book like this without trench- 
ing on the (to us) forbidden domain of theology. It 
will be deemed an edifying book or otherwise 
according to the mental predisposition of the 
reader. If he can bring to it a medieval cast of 
mind, which finds no difficulty in believing that a 
miraculous order of things could and did prevail 
here in England in the thirteenth century which 
cannot and does not prevail in the nineteenth, he 
will think it profitable reading. It is the first step 
which makes the others possible. An able man 
like Cardinal Newman could believe that a peren- 
nial flow of medicinal oil exuded from the relics of a 
St. Walburga ; but it is not given to every one to 
have a faith so robust—others might say a credulity 
so sickly. 

Asa boy Edmund plighted his troth to the Blessed 
Virgin, and wedded her by proxy by placing a ring 
upon the finger of her statue, which (as is customary 
in such cases) forcibly retained the ring, so that it 
could not be Ameren | and thus his vow was mani- 
festly accepted. While he was yet a child the 
Saviour appeared to him in the fields as an infant 
with his name written legibly upon his brow, anc 
promised him that if he only would write the same 
upon his own forehead every night he would never 
die a sudden death. The “lonesome tree” at 
Abingdon, preserved by Divine guardians to this 
day, still marks the spot of the holy apparition. 
We are rather shocked to hear that “ when he read 
in the Schooles he was assisted by an Angell in the 
shape of a beautifull yong man.” Was this quite 
fair? He was seen to say his prayers “raised a 
great space from the ground.” Moderns, we believe, 
call this “levitation.” A dark rain-cloud which 
threatened an open-air service at which St. Edmund 
was preaching, and rather spoiled the congregation, 
was the work of the devil. It was dispersed at 
once by the saint, and not a single drop fell upon 
those who sat out the sermon. His tomb at Pon- 
tigny, as might be expected, became the fruitful 
source of other miracles. 

The prosaic facts of his life seem to be these. 
Edmund Rich, born at Abingdon about 1185, was 
educated at Oxford ; became lecturer in theology at 
Paris ; was elevated to the throne of Canterbury in 
12%; died at Soissy in 1240; and was canonized 
four years afterwards by Innocent IV. Apart from 


polemics, there is much that is beautiful and saintly, 
if ascetic, in the devoted life of the good archbishop. 
Miss Paravicini has evidently found her work a 
labour of love, and had no wish to be critical. In 
collecting her materials she has used the four most 
ancient MS. sources which are available. 

My Horse, my Love. By Sara Buckman-Linard. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts rhapsody concerning the horse reaches us 
from America, and is supposed to be inspired by 
a Polish count who escaped from imprisonnient 
in Russia. It has a great deal to say that is sensible 
as well as sentimental concerning the treatment of 
horses, and it teaches the necessary, and now, 
happily, fashionable, lesson of merciful treatment 
to animals. We are sometimes, however, a little 
startled by some of its statements. It supplies 
some capital pictures of animals included in what 


is called the “* Crabbet Arabian Stud.” 


A Very Seasonable Kalendar for 1899 has been 
compiled by Misses Andrea Jonsson and Louella C. 
Poole, and issued in Boston, U.S., from 457, Shaw- 
mut Avenue, with illustrations by Miss Fannie 8. 
Montague. It is wholly Shakspearean and very 
interesting to Shakspeare worshippers. 


We have received from Prof. Candy, of Fox Hill, 
Norwood, the first and second books of Phonetic 
Writing. We do not possess the type for giving 
his spelling, though we are urged to obtain it. We 
content ourselves by announcing that the opuscules 
can be obtained from Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, and 
have nothing more to say concerning a plan that is 
wholly outside our sympathies. 

Tue Guild of Handicraft at Essex House, 401 
Mile End Road, have purchased the plant and 
presses of the Kelmscott Press, and have made 
arrangements with members of the late William 
Morris’s staff with a view to continue the fine 
traditions which Morris revived. New type is 
being designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Month”).—There is no known rime 
to this word. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


A GAME OF PATIENCE, 


Chapters XI, to XX, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


AFTER an INTERVAL. SHADOW and SUBSTANCE. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. |The AWAKENING of AUNT LUCINDA. 

A ROMANCE of TWO BATH-CHAIRS. The JEWEL of ASIA, 

DIMWODE’S LONG VOYAGE. The MISFORTUNE of GERALD BURNETT. 

HOW they LAID the GHOST at the LODGE, The TANGLED WEB. 

IMPERIA. "TWIXT SCYLLA and CHARYBDIS, 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

APOLLO EMBROIDERY. SOME ROYAL CHRISTMASES. 

CONCERNING SERMONS. 'The ANTIQUITY of SMOKING. 

FASHIONS. ‘The CASE of ADMIRAL BYNG. 

FASHIONS in FICTION. ‘The DISEASE of the FIDGETS, 

HORSES of the ANCIENTS. ‘The EVOLUTION of MASCULINE GARMENTS, 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. [The FAMILY DOCTOR: Whooping-cough. 

MORE ISLAND SOLITARIES. The MERRY MISTLETOK, 

NEW SONGS and MUSIC, |The NATIVE at HOME. 

OUR BRITISH BLEND. ‘The POETRY of MOTION, 


OUR MODERN COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

PARTY and POLITICAL COLOURS, 
REGIMENTS and their MOTTOES, 

SEA FANCIES and SUPERSTITIONS. 
SLEEP. 

SOME DECEITS—QUAINT and OTHERWISE. 


TABLE: Christmas Preparations. 
The WAITS. 

WHAT is NEW UNDER the SUN? 
WIT in the PULPIT, 


POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, &c, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; 


OR, COUNTRY LIFE AND PURSUITS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By J. ARTHUR GIBBS. 
With many I!lustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Areal pleasure to read.” —Guardian, 
** Breezy yet lettered pages.” — Times, 


“ This charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A book to delight in.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share his delight with all who will. He has brought 
rest and fragrance to our dusty London doors, and for that we are in his debt.” — Bookman. 

* On every page we have some quaint reminiscence, some felicitous reminder of bygone days."”— Bookseller. 


The TEMPLE of MUT in ASHER. A Narrative of Excavations at Karnac, 
with an Account of the Discoveries made and their Connexion with the History and Religion of Egypt. By Miss 
MARGARET BENSON and Miss JANETGOURLAY. The Inscriptions and Translations by PERCY E. NEWBERRY. 
With Map and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. (Ready nert week. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 1850. Based on his Corre- 
spondence, hitherto unpublished. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER. With a Summary of Sir Robert Peel's 
Life and Ch ter by his Grand the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portraits, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
[Heady in February. 
*.* The First Volume of this Work, containing the Life of Sir Robert Peel down to 1827, was published in 1891. These Two Volumes complete 
the phy. and contain sy of the greatest political and personal importance and interest, including Letters to and from H M. the 
Queen, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Disraeli, and ail the leading persons of the day. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of SUSAN FERRIER, 1782-1854. 


Author of * Marriage,’ ‘ Destiny,’ &c. Based on her Private Correspondence in the session of, and collected by, 
JOHN FERRIER. Edited by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 


her Nephew, 
with 2 Portraits, 18s, (Heady next Wednesday. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ARCHAOLOGY and AUTHORITY, SACRED and PROFANE, By the Rev. 


S. R. DRIVER, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford; ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., Yates 
Professor of Archeology at University College, London, and formerly Director of the British School at Athens ; 
F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A. F.S.A., Editor of the Archzological Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund; F. HAVER- 
FIELD, M.A. F.S.A., Editor of the Roman Inscriptions in Britain for the Corpus Inscr. Latinarum; the Rev. 
A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., Author (with Prof. W. SANDAY) of ‘A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans’; 
D. G. HOGARTH, M.A., Director of the British School at Athens. With an Introductory Chapter on the General 
Value of Archwxological Evidence, its Capabilities and Limitations, by the EDITOR. Edited by DAVID G. 


HOGARTH. Demy 8vo. (Ready in March, 


ASIATIC STUDIES. Religious and Social, By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [/n the press. 
Sir Alfred Lyall's volume of ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ after passing through two editions. has been for some time out of print. The author has now 
undertaken to give his work some final revision ; and a second series of kindred studies which have not hitherto appeared in book form will be 
added. The whole will be comprised in two volumes, of which the first will, in the main, correspond in contents to the previously published 


volume 
ts or Vou. I —Religion of an Indian Province—The Origin of Divine Myths in India—Influence upon Religion of a Rise in Morality— 


Cowre: 
Wite! and non-Christian Keligions— Missionary and non-Missionary Keligions—On the Formation of some Clans and Castes in India—The 


Kajput States of India—Our Keligious Policy in India—The Religious Situation in India. 
Conrants oy Vor. Il.—Progress in India—Brah ism ; of ~~~ eg heological Situation in India—Permanent Dominion in Asia 


—Goilden Bough —Urigins of Primitive Belief -Kede Lecture—History and Fable. 


The LIFE, WRITINGS, and CORRESPONDENCE of GEORGE BORROW. 
Official and other Authentic Documents. By Prof. WILLIAM I. — 
vols, demy 8vo. 32s. ly early in March, 


The ART of DINING; or, GASTRONOMY and GASTRONOMERS. By 


ABRAHAM HAYWARD. A New, Complete, and Annotated Edition. By CHARLES SAYLE. With Ph 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Printed by JOHN EDWAKI) PRANCIS, Athenweam Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chan: Lane. KC; 
C. FRANCIS as bream’s Buildings, Gbancery Lane, January 21, 
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